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Dept. C, 11 West 42nd St., New York 36 
Please send details and rates on ( ) Club Flights 
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Time-saving, money-saving CLUB FLIGHTS open up a new world 
of vacation opportunities . .. even groups with two-week vacations 
and limited budgets can now tailor their own exciting European 
holidays! Britain and the Continent are just hours away via luxurious 
new DC-6 Clubliners, fully air conditioned and pressurized, with spa- 
cious custom interiors, Douglas dependability, delicious hot meals 
served by three experienced stewardesses. And charter travel costs 
to the Continent via ONA will save your group % to % over Economy 
air fares! That’s why in the past 12 months, ONA has operated more 
than 350 transatlantic Club Flights. 


CLUB TOURS, an additional service of ONA, can also handle every 
detail of your arrangements abroad. Whatever your plan—a compre- 
hensive tour of one section of Europe or a visit to the highspots of as 
many as five or six countries—Club Tours has the facilities and the 
experience to ensure a perfect program. 


*ONA WINS SAFETY AWARDS 


National Safety Council Award of Honor goes to Overseas National Airways 
for 100% safety record for past 8 years ... 25 million miles of over-water 
charter service. 


See Your Travel Agent or 





Company. 
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across 
the 
Editor's 
Desk... 


by 
CHARLES W. DAVIS 





LET THERE BE ROOM ... 


Any organization, be it industrial or fraternal, 
may be faced with the problem of aging. We 
are all aware of the intensive studies being made 
in geriatrics and fully realize the problems con- 
cerned with aging as they apply to the individ- 
ual. However, we seldom apply these observa- 
tions and findings to an organization, yet they 
are almost identical. 

There is wisdom with age and this should 
be considered but not overdone. Some societies 
have built their organizations around the el- 
ders’ judgment and guidance and many times 


this has led to decline of the organization. In 





the old Prussian family circle the father was 
master—he was the decision maker regardless 
of the problem or the case and his word was 
final law. Should grandfather be a member of 
the household, he superseded father and assum- 
ed command of the family. Experience, know- 
jedge or training meant little as age was the 
only qualifying factor to control. 


Today we recognize traditions such as this 
as being unsound and impractical, yet the ghosts 
of these traditional pasts haunt many an or- 
ganization today. Time and again I have seen 
organizational control placed in the hands of 
old-timers who cherish their prerogatives and 
by so doing form a closed corporation so com- 
monly referreed to as a “clique”. 


Old age, be it individual or organizational, 
has certain identifications prevalent to the 
observer. One notable significance is the 
overall cautiousness that prevails. This organ- 
ization shows little or no exerted effort to ven- 
ture into programs or to accept new proposals. 
There is the complacent factor that lives with 
such organizations based upon “what was good 
in the past is good today” and believes in re- 
maining on the course of a decade ago. 


Noticable in such organizations is. criticism 
of youth, and the fear of a new blood injection 
will certainly cause nothing but turmoil and 
disaster. It is quite noticeable that there is 
stubbornness of purpose. Unapproachable minds 
that have a flair for retreat cause the intruder 
no end of trouble in gaining admission. All of 
these elements lead to a negeative outlook and 
“no” becomes a cherished, over-worked word. 
Good organizations can use the restraining 
forces of age but should be ever-cautious never 
to allow it to become a dominating force. 


You well remember the famous product brand 
names of former years, and upon investigation 
of their rise and fall, it will be noted that a 
great number which fell by the wayside were 
old-line companies, companies with closed cor- 
poration direction. On the other hand, the 
yeunger organizations, lacking the experience 
of the older corporations, progressed and sur- 
passed the established concern who, by all basic 
rules, should have been superior except for one 
failure—the ability to venture. 


Trade organizations, social clubs, corporations 
or small businesses can profit from these experi- 
ences. They should always keep the door open 
to new blood, fresh ideas, and never lose sight 
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of the touch of the gambler’s instinct to take a 
chance. Let there be room in your organization 
for a youngster to exercise his initiatives and 
respect the ability that he has as you respect 
the complacency of the old-timers. 


A LITTLE BASS... 


Recently we heard a lesson story told by Dr. 
Harry Edgren of Purdue University that struck 
our fancy and seemed quite fitting in these 
times. 

It seems that stockers of private and com- 
mercial fishing lakes and ponds had difficulty 
in long-distance transporting of game fish. Tank 
cars with elaborate oxygen and aerating de- 
vices were provided, without noticeable results. 
For some reason unknown to science these game 
fish refused to move in shipment, living one on 
top of the other at the bottom of the tanks. 
By the time they had reached their destination 
many had suffocated or become so morose (if 
a fish can become morose) they had passed 
on to the “happy no-fishing grounds”. However, 
it was noticed that whenever bass were shipped 
alone or with other game fish, no fatalities 
resulted. 

Someone took the time to investigate the na- 
iure of the bass and further observed them in 
shipment. It was found that the bass was a 
fish with an overabundance of nervous energy. 
He had a nasty habit of even trying to make 
the other fish active. Prodding, pushing and 
generally raising hob in the tanks, the other 
fellows had little opportunity to sulk into a 
corner or lay motionless. By the time the bass 
and his traveling companions reached their des- 
tination all were in healthy condition except 
for a little exhaustion on the part of fellow 
travelers. 


Now you would imagine that the other fish 
had little respect for the bass and probably 
were glad of his riddance at the end of that 
long trip, little realizing they owed their very 
lives to his aggressive prodding and pushing. 

Maybe we need a few bass in our organiza- 
tions to keep us alive, even if we are not too 
happy with their pushing us around a bit. 


GLIN RETIRES 


ASPA member Charles R. Olin, Personnel 
Director and Assistant Secretary of the Capitol 
Finance Corporation of Columbus, Ohio, is re- 
tiring as of January 31, 1959. Our best wishes 
go to Charlie; we trust he will find pleasure 
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and satisfaction in catching up on the things 
he has always wanted to do. 


MASON ELECTED 


One of Cleveland’s outstanding personnel 
administrators, Walter C. Mason, has just been 
honored by being elected to the Presidency of 
the Cleveland Industrial Relations Association. 
He will succeed retiring President, H. O. Ander- 
son, Personnel Manager, National Acme Com- 
pany. 

Mr. Mason, Director of Personnel for the 
Arthur G. McKee & Company, has been in 
Personnel Administration work for almost 
twenty years. He is a past President of The 
American Society for Personnel Administration, 
ix. which position he served two terms. Current- 
ly he is a member of the Society’s Executive 
Committee and the Board of Directors. 

Mr. Mason is active in many civic, educational, 
occupational and community organizations. 
Just recently he was elected a member of the 
North Olmsted Charter Commission. He, his 
wife and two children reside at 4447 Columbia 
Road, North Olmsted. 

Mr. George Malohe, Personnel Manager, 
Thompson Products, Inc., was elected Vice Pres- 
ident of the Cleveland Industrial Relations As- 
sociation. 


NOTICE TO MEMBERS 


Advertisements appearing in this publication 
have been granted the American Society for 
Personnel Administration Seal of Approval. This 
is an assurance that the company and the 
product meet with standards of acceptance in 
the field of Personnel Administration. 


To hear the ASPA Seal of Approval is cog- 
nizance of quality, integrity and _ reliability. 
Members are asked to give our advertisers an 
opportunity to serve them whenever an occasion 
arises warranting the consideration of the use 
of the’r services or the purchasing of their pro- 
ducts. 


Our advertisers are interested in our pro- 
fession and have provided excellent services 
to our members. Please give them your utmost 
consideration. 


Write for information regarding our adver- 
tisers’ products and services—at no time will 
you be under any obligations. 


Help ASPA by considering our advertisers 
who are interested in you and your publication. 





NEW OFFICERS... 


PRESIDENT 


Earl D. McConnell. Earl is Personnel Administrator of Bendix Products 
Division-Missiles. Recently, he completed his second term as Regional 
Vice-President and was cited in 1957 for distinguished service to ASPA. 
Earl completed his B. S. in Educational Administration, and entered 
teaching in 1935. He obtained his M. A. at the University of Michigan in 
1940, and continued as a school administrator until 1943. In 1943, he joined 
Bausch and Lomb Optical Company as Director of Training. In 1948, he 
joined the Gruen Watch Company as Director of Industrial Relations, re- 
maining in this position until coming with the Bendix Missile organization 


at Mishawaka, Indiana, in 1953. 





FIRST VICE-PRESIDENT 
Jack Linzie has been with Aeronca Manufacturing Corporation since 
1940. Since that time he has handled various functions of personnel, such 
as employee relations, wage and salary administration, communications, 
public relations and has served on the general corporate level as Assistant 
to the President and as Director of Industrial and Public Relations. He 
received his bachelors degree at Miami University and did post graduate 
work at both Miami and Cincinnati Universities. He is a past president 
of the Middletown Personnel Association, Middletown Industrial Council, 
past president of the YMCA and active in many civic organizations. 


SECOND VICE-PRESIDENT 





Russell P. Schroeder has been Director of Industrial Relations for 
the Milwaukee Solvey Coke Co. since 1955. He was formely Personnel 
Director of the Phoenix Hosiery Corp. He was graduated from Marquette 
University in 1942 and in 1943 joined the Navy as an Ensign and emerged 
as a Lieutenant. Following World War II he was with Harneschfeger 
Corp. where he was responsible for setting up a comprehensive personnel 
program. He is the immediate past president of the Industrial Relations 





Association of Wisconsin. 


SECRETARY-TREASURER 
Russell L. Moberly. Russ holds B. M., M. A. and Ph. D. degrees from the 
University of Wisconsin. He has worked in Business and Industry as a 
production worker, supervisor and top executive. Dr. Moberly is now 
Director of the Management Center at Marquette University. He was 
National Regional Vice-President of the Society for Advancement of 
Management, formerly Secretary-Treasurer of the American Society of 
Training Directors and is a Past President of ASPA. Russ is an arbitrator 
on the National Labor Panel of the American Arbitration Association, 
The Federal Mediation Board, and the Conciliation panel of the Wis- 
consin Labor Relations Board. 











EXECUTIVE VICE-PRESIDENT 

Paul L. Moore. Since 1949, Paul has been on the staff at Michigan State 
University. As Head of the Department of Business and Industry his work 
was exclusively with management people. Under his direction, the Univer- 
sity’s service to industry grew to where more than 8,000 supervisory people 
were participating annually in its programs. Paul’s background of ex- 
perience includes 15 years in personnel administration, more than half of 
which was with Montgomery Ward. During World War II, he was Personnel 
Manager of their west coast operations at Oakland, California. Later he 
served in various executive capacities in Ward’s home office in Chicago. In 
addition to serving ASPA as Executive Vice-President, Paul also serves as 
Associate Professor of Continuing Education at Michigan State University. 
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* e e 
New Officers - Regional Vice-Presidents 
_ : REGION I 

H. Maurice Overly. ‘Greek” as his friends call him, is Personnel Super- 
visor, Office and Foreign Personnel Division, The Atlantic Refining Co., 
Philadelphia, where he has had over thirteen years’ experience in personnel 
work. Before coming with Atlantic, he was employed by a large ammuni- 
tion loading plant as Assistant Director of Industrial Relations and, later, 
General Foreman. He previously worked as a salesman, high school teacher 
and principal. Greek is a graduate of Franklin and Marshall College and has 
done graduate work at Temple University. 





REGION Il 
Louis T. Zimmerman. For the past nine years Lou has been the Director 
of Industrial Relations, The Randall Company, Cincinnati. He holds an A. B. 
degree from Cincinnati University, having majored in Personnel Psy- 
chology. Among his many activities are: Past President and current mem- 
ber, Board of Directors of the Cincinnati Personnel Association: member, 
Mayor’s Full Employment Commission, AMA, SAM, Industrial Relations 
Research Organization, Chairman of Cincinnati Committee—National Em- 
ploy the Physically Handicapped, and Subscribers’ Committee, Blue Cross. 


REGION Ill 

Edmund F. Fitzmaurice. “Fritz” attended Kansas City University where he 
majored in Business Administration. He spent five years in the newspaper 
business before joining duPont at the Lake City Ordance Plant, Independ- 
ence, Missouri, in 1941. He was transferred to Hanford, Washington, in 1944 
to the Atomic Energy Plant operated by duPont. Fitz transferred to Gen- 
eral Electric in 1946 when they replaced duPont as the Prime contractor 
for the Atomic Energy Commission. In 1950 he moved into employee re- 
lations work and subsequently became Manager of Union Relations, and 
in 1956 Manager of Employee Relations. 


REGION IV 
Christine Winston. Chris became the first woman to serve on Personnel 
Board of Richmond. She is also the first woman to be named a regional 
vice president of ASPA. She is a past-president of the Women’s Personnel 
Club of Richmond and a former vice-president of the Virginia Chapter, 
International Association of Public Employment. Since 1950 she has been 
Personnel Director of the Markel Services Inc., and the parent Markel 
firm, American Fidelity and Casualty Company. In the past year she re- 
corded another “first”. She was the first woman named as Chairman for 
an ASPA Conference. 











REGION V 
(EDITORS NOTE: No John P. Crane. John is the Director of Personnel and Labor Relations in 
photograph of John St. Louis for the Rexall Division of the Rexall Drug Company. He also 


Crane was available 
at publication dead- 
line.) 


handles the labor relations in a!l branches east of the Rocky Mountains 
and at the Absorbent Cotton Company and the Eastern Tablet Company. 
John is a 1935 graduate of Manhattan College, holding a BBA degree. 


REGION VI 
Robert I. Jakus. Robert, Manager of Industrial Relations, Jos. Schlitz 
Brewing Company, Los Angeles, has been active in Industrial Relations 
affairs for quite some years, both in Wisconsin and in California and is 
currently a Director of the Personnel and Industrial Relations Association 
of Los Angeles. Bob has been a member of our Society for the past eight 
years. During this time he’s held a number of ASPA positions; among 
them, Chairman, National ASPA Membership Committee, Milwaukee 
ASPA Annual Convention Committee and, member of the ASPA Board 
of Directors. 
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the industry wide 
blood bank 


by 
DR. HOYT B. MEADER 





ABOUT THE AUTHOR— 


Dr. Hoyt B. Meader, is medical director of the 
Toledo Red Cross Regional Blood program. He has 
served as director since the Toledo Red Cross Blood 
Center opened in January, 1957. 

Previously, Dr. Meader was, for 22 years, president 
of the medical staff at Riverside Hospital, surgery 
staff consultant at Maumee Valley Hospital and mem- 
ber of the attending staffs at Flower and Toledo 
Hospitals. 

He has been a member of the Academy of Medi- 
cine of Toledo and Lucas County, the Ohio State 
Vedical Association and the American Medical Asso- 
ciation for 44 years, and a member of the American 
College of Surgeons for 26 years. 


Early in 1954, a move was made by industry 
in the City of Toledo to create a centralized 
blood bank. Individual companies at that time 
were engaged in independent blood donor pro- 
grams to meet their needs. Some companies 
had established blood bank arrangements with 
hospitals on a credit or deposit basis. In many 
instances, one of the major difficulties en- 
countered by the individual companies arose 
from the inability to meet all whole blood re- 
quirements. Requests for blood in cases such 
as Leukemia, major surgery and sustained ill- 
nesses became paramount problems to the 
blood program. Frequently, due to 
the rarity of the group and the type needed, 
delays occurred in procuring donors or in wait- 


company 


ing for a shipment from a commercial blood 
service. It became most apparent that the 
percentage of donors possessing rare bloods 
was so small that a stable inventory could not 
be maintained when more than a few pints of 
blood were needed. Frequently the local sup- 
ply was exhausted, even though two or more 
appeals had been made to fellow employees. 
Some of the factors producing loss of man- 
hours and creating other problems to both 
the employer and the donor were: 
1. Unavoidable delays resulting from the 
necessity of employees leaving their work. 
2. Temporary or permanent deferment due 
to physical or medical reasons. 
3. Failure of the donor to be acquainted 
with his proper blood group and type. 
4. Limited Jaboratory personnel available 
during the nights and week-ends. 


Personnel Managers Take the Lead 

It was the Toledo Personnel Managers As- 
sociation which appointed a Committee to in- 
vestigate the possibility of setting up a cen- 
tralized blood bank in Toledo—a bank in which 
industry as a whole could participate. The 
committee met with officials of the Local 
Chapter of the American Red Cross and rep- 
resentatives of the Academy of Medicine of 
Toledo and Lucas County. Later, meetings 
were arranged with the Toledo Hospital As- 
sociation, the Academy of Medicine of Toledo 
and Lucas County and the National American 
Red Cross representatives. 

A survey was sent to all companies in the 
area and the results of this survey indicated a 
willingness and a need to take part with these 
community organizations in building a Toledo 
Blood Program. Through the efforts of Per- 
sonnel Directors, Mr. Mel Smiley of Macy- 
Lasalles of Toledo, and Mr. Donald Simmons 
of Owens-Illinois, an all-out effort was put 
forth to develop a blood bank program. 

Representatives of the hospitals, the Acad- 
emy of Medicine and the Toledo Chapter of the 
American Red Cross held many meetings and 
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by mutual cooperation succeeded in_ basic 
agreement on the plan that was later adopted. 

By July, 1956, a Medical Director had been 
selected and the Blood Center was in the proc- 
ess of construction. The Greater Toledo Re- 
gional Blood Center was fully equipped and 
staffed by January, 1957. This new installation 
was inspected and approved by the Medical 
Director of the National Blood Program, the 
Surgeon General and the National Institute of 
Health, and began serving a community of 
400,000. Today, we are able to offer every em- 
ployee of participating companies complete 
assurance that his ordinary whole-blood needs 
and those of his immediate family will be met. 
No longer is it necessary to recruit daily re- 
quests for blood, nor to turn down requests of 
those who are in need of blood that is not 
available. 


20% Requirement Established 

Each participating company must agree to 
provide 20% of their employees as active blood 
donors. An office or plant of 2000 employees 
would give 400 pints of blood to the blood 
bank. The Red Cross makes all arrangements 
to set up a blood collecting station within the 
plant grounds or office. Obtaining donors has 
not been difficult and people are more than 
willing to provide blood, when in return they 
have the assurance their blood needs in ordi- 
nary whole blood or derivatives will be met. 

The employee gains further benefits from 
this program in that he may draw upon blood 
banks of other cities, should he be visiting 
away from home, if their blood banks are un- 
der the jurisdiction of the American Red Cross. 
A reciprocal arrangement is operating in 
United States and Canada to take care of 
emergency situations for those who travel. 
The Organizational Pattern 

The National American Red Cross Blood 
Program is administered by a National Medi- 
cal Director and an Administrative Director. 
Coordination between the National and Local 
Programs insures high professional and tech- 
nical standards in blood collection, processing 
and storage. This chain of command provides 
an efficient and competent financial and or- 
ganizational structure. 

A federal license is issued by the Surgeon 
General’s office when the Blood Center has 
been approved through inspection by repre- 
sentatives of the National Institute of Health. 
This government agency provides criteria that 
has for its basic purpose the assurance that 
every unit of whole blood collected can be 
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allotted for therapeutic purpose with a mini- 
mal possibility of physical harm to either 
donor or recipient. 

Proper and correct information must be 
available to the company chairman and his 
committeemen to prevent possible misinder- 
standings and the resultant conflicts involving 
donor availability, eligibility and blood distri- 
bution. An orientation session is arranged for 
the company committee describing workable 
time schedules, providing fundamental infor- 
mation concerning eligibility criteria, selection 
of a rare blood panel, and the manner in which 
blood and blood derivatives are made available 
to participants. 

If this information and promotion material 
is presented before and during the first blood 
collection, each succeeding visit is more pro- 
cuctive, satisfactory and rewarding. 

Communications must be maintained to pre- 
vent misunderstanding and mis-statements 
which can very easily result in wrong attitudes 
and reactions. Constant scrutiny, comparison 
and editing of all materials for release should 
be the joint responsibility of the Red Cross 
Chapter office, the Medical Director and the. 
Public Information Director with the Company 
Chairman or whoever is assigned by him to 
handle publicity. 


Proper Timing Most Important 


One of the more important details is proper 
timing in scheduling and registering donors 
which will reduce time-consuming delays in 
collecting blood and releasing people from 
their jobs. Personal contacts with those wish- 
ing to donate blood is a better approach and 
produces a better response. Bulletin board an- 
nouncements and payroll enclosures appeal 
only to a very small segment of the potential 
donor group. The direct, factual approach, 
clearly outlining the program and the benefits 
it gives to the donor and his immediate family, 
is the best appeal, 

Each company chairman may employ his 
own techniques to create interest in his group 
to participate in the program Hde should, how- 
cver, set up his promotional program to ap- 
peal to the man or woman who has never 
donated. It should also stress the individual’s 
responsibility to his immediate family. It 
should stress a local and national theme. He 
should also direct his attention to the dedi- 
cated multiple or repeat donor, who by his 
past participation, has already demonstrated 
the pride he has for his community. Public 





Personnel Periscopioms... 


An open-door policy may mean something if, 
after you walk through the threshhold, there 
is something inside. 

Aggressiveness is what every organization 
claims they need, yet no officer will tolerate it. 

Service is wonderful providing there is no 
work to it. 

With the invention of the electric eye door, 
it takes neither push nor pull to get by. 

The quickest way to put an idea in the obit- 
uary column is to pass it through a series of 
committees. 

If one-fourth of our time could be spent in 
job exercise, three-fourths of the conversation 
about it wouldn’t be so expensive. 

Dead wood is merely punk—it takes all the 
oxygen away from good wood that would like 
to be fired up. 

If you are progressive, sooner or later there 
will be a mistake made that will always be 
remembered. 

We have a lot of respect for the traffic cau- 
tion light—what annoys us is when it finally 
turns green, the motor isn’t running any more. 

A mugwump who has his “wump” on one 
side of the fence and his “mug” on the other 
should be considered an amusement device for 
children—a splended teeter-totter. 

“Td rather be right than president”’—famous 
last words of a Personnel Director. 


The latest idea is to hire an evaluation con- 
sultant to evaluate the evaluation consultant 
previously engaged. 


To prove your point, a good jab in the right 
place might do the trick. 


One Personnel Manager said, “Somewhere 
under this pile of paperwork are my people.” 


Wanted—A Personnel Director with four 
years of engineering, four years of accounting, 
four years of business administration, four 
years of Psychology, four years of Sociology and 
ten years of experience in the field. Applicant 
must be under 30. 


Everyone in the plant feels he is a qualified 
candidate for the Personnel Director’s job— 
some make it! 


If you want to get a thing done, keep it quiet 
until you have finished it. 


10 





recognition of the multiple donor, special rare 
blood panel selectee, may be augmented by the 
issuance of special certificates, newspaper cov- 
erage, etc. These promotional methods produce 
continuing interest in the program. 

The pattern of operation and the attending 
details of the Red Cross Blood Bank Program 
receive meticulous attention from experienced 
men and women who are surrounded with 
capable assistants. The immensity of the task 
is not apparent to the uninitiated, and for that 
reason emphasis has been placed on the need 
for proper advice and counsel from the Chap- 
ter Recruiting Office. 

Because of the vast experience that the Na- 
tional American Red Cross has had in setting 
up blood programs throughout the country, it 
has enabled them to give help and information, 
which makes the task of establishing a com- 
munity blood bank in your town extremely 
simple. 

At the present time, groups other than in- 
dustry have been recruited as participants in 
the program, such as labor unions, church 
groups, mercantile houses and _ professional 
organizations. 


The Motivating Force Is Industry 


The degree of success is in direct proportion 
to the interest displayed by industry. It is in- 
dustry that will contribute and receive the 
greatest amount of benefit in this type of pro- 
gram. It is a boon to industry from a public 
relations, community relations, and employee 
relations viewpoint. Experience, combined with 
human interest and concern, will bring about a 
program which is needed and appreciated at 
a cost of a few hours of volunteer labor. 

Wherever a community blood bank is desir- 
able, the combined efforts of many segments 
of the population are required to establish a 
sound and workable program. In the Toledo 
area, the personnel directors of various inter- 
ested companies initiated the original project 
and, with coordinated and cooperative assist- 
ance, developed a practical program with the 
local Red Cross Chapter. The organized Medi- 
cal Association accepted joint sponsorship in 
this most successful Blood Bank Center serv- 
ing the progressive Toledo area. 

To date, the Regional Blood Center has col- 
lected more than 8,500 units of whole blood 
through 140 center and mobile operations. 
Daily it collects an average of 23 units of 
whole blood for the blood bank. Truly this is a 
tangible expression of man’s love for mankind. 
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Three new chapters were recently added to 


the growing list of ASPA chapters. 


LANSING (Michigan) AREA 


At the first meeting of the Lansing Area Chap- 
ter of ASPA, Mr. Paul Hensel was the princi- 
Mr. Vice-President for 
Personnel, Central Soya Company, Fort Wayne, 
Indiana, is a former President of ASPA. The 
officers of the new chapter are: 


pal speaker. Hensel, 


President- 
Benjamin Hanthorne, Personnel Manager, Auto- 
Owners Ins. Co., Lansing, Michigan; Vice-Presi- 





Left to right: Paul Hensel, Ben Hanthorne, D. J. 
Bodwin, Paul Moore. 





dent - D. J. Bodwin, City Personnel Director, 
City of Lansing; Secretary-Treasurer - Frances 
A. Carstens (Miss), Personnel Director, J. C. 
Penny Co., Lansing, Michigan. 


LIMA... 


The Lima Personnel Managers Association 
officially became a chapter of the American 
Society for Personnel Administration Decem- 
ber 1. The Lima group decided to hold their 
annual Bosses’ Night in conjunction with the 
inauguration as a chapter of the national So- 
ciety. The evening was enlivened by Hammond 
organ music and bouquets of flowers on the 
tables added to the festive air of the occasion. 
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Eugene Warnecke, right; Paul L. Moore, left. 





Mr. Eugene W. Warnecke, President, accepted 
the charter on behalf of the local group. Mr. 
Warnecke is Director, Personnel & Safety, Duff 
Truck Line., Lima, Ohio. Paul L. Moore, Ex- 
ecutive Vice-President of ASPA, served as the 


speaker and made the charter presentation. 


OMAHA, NEBRASKA ... 


On January 13, the Omaha Chapter was of- 
ficially presented with its charter by Mr. Paul 
E. Hensel. Officers of this new chapter are: Mr. 
Glenn R. Wilson, President; Mr. Grant H. 


Headley, Vice-President; and Miss Lois M. 


Kirch, Secretary-Treasurer. 


Left to right: Paul Hensel of ASPA, Grant H. 
Headley, Vice-President; Lois M. Kirch, Secre- 
tary-Treasurer. 
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industry takes 
to the air 


by 
EDWIN LACKS 





ABOLT THE ALTHOR— 

While a freshman at George Washington University, 
(. Edwin Lacks took part time employment in a 
travel agency. He has been in the travel business 
ever since. He promoted many travel programs while 
in college and later became executive director of the 
U. S. National Student Association Educational 
Travel, Inc., a group that sends countless students 
to all parts of the world every year. He also has 
served as executive assistant to the Council on Stu- 
dent Travel, a co-ordinating agency for many non- 
profit student travel and educational programs. Mr. 
Lacks has been president of his own firm, Specialized 
Tours, Inc., 286 Fitth Avenue, York City, 
since 1956. 


New 





Our 20th Century has a good chance of go- 
ing down in history as an era that introduced 
more “ages” than any 100-year period known 
to man. 

It has seen the age of the automobile, the 
age of the airplane and the age of the atom. 
While up to now it is not apparent what the 
direct effect of the atom will be on public re- 


lations, we know at least that the airplane and 
air travel have proved effective tools in this 
direction. 


The technique of personnel service has de- 
veloped enormously since World War II and 
can justifiably be termed a science in the con- 
temporary business setup. Programs that are 
a far cry from the actual production of goods 
or services have become almost standard in 
business and industry. Such programs have 
more than proved their worth in the creation 
of high morale, performance efficiency and, 
perhaps most important, employee loyalty. 


A good program, in this writer’s opinion, is 
designed to give an employee an advantage he 
could not obtain without the patronage and 
support of his company. This is particularly 
emphasized in the new field of chartered air 
flights to Europe. 


To date, picnics, bus tours, and train trips 
to large city entertainment are nearly stand- 
ard company services. The flight of nearly 
1,000,000 Americans abroad every year, how- 
ever, has turned the eyes of the travel-minded 
employee to new horizons. In the latter field 
Top Management can exercise its imagination 
and provide its employees with a truly dra- 
matic program that has innumerable advan- 
tages for both sides. 


The average employee cannot afford the 
price of a roundtrip ticket to Europe, but a 
one-way fare would certainly be within the 
means of many. Chartered air service provides 
this economy. There are companies that cater 
exclusively to this type of business and most 
commercial airlines are interested in off-sea- 
son charter business. 
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In essence, this is how the program works: 
A bona fide employee group determines that, 
if the price is right, there is sufficient inter- 
est among the workers to sponsor a European 
tour. Investigation would prove that by char- 
tering a plane, instead of booking passage at 
regular commercial rates, the group could 
travel roundtrip at approximately half price. 
Inclusion of land tours abroad—wherein the 
price offers all hotels, most meals, sightseeing 
tours, land transportation, etc. — brings the 
total price to about the cost of normal air 
transportation alone. The most important fac- 
tor is the dramatic reduction in cost. 


Next in importance is the nature of the 
chartering group. Chartering a plane must be 
an organized activity. In most cases, the char- 
tering group acts under the sponsorship of the 
company, with support for the journey from 
both sides. 


Actually, Management is primarily respon- 
sible for the success of any such venture. A 
program that has the blessing of the company 
is bound to go ahead full steam. Employees 
are aware that such a travel program could 
not be purchased on the open market and look 
to Management for approval of what is basi- 
cally a “good deal.” 


So, now we have company approval and em- 
ployee enthusiasm. Success still depends on 
both. Management usually concerns itself with 
various aspects, proper vacation 
time, aiding in publicity, allowing certain em- 
ployees some time to promote the project and 
do necessary bookkeeping, and, above all, pro- 
viding the proper atmosphere and spirit to put 
life into the whole program. 


such as: 


The employee group must accept deposits, 
make charter payments, keep membership 
rolls to make certain that travelers qualify 
under the terms of the charter, etc. In most 
cases, no outside clerical help or extra expense 
is incurred. 


Most employees, as we said earlier, are 
aware that an activity of such scope would 
not be possible without the help of Manage- 
ment. A European tour, after all, is not some- 


thing one does every summer. The trip itself 
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reaps good will rewards in opening up for 
most workers a new side of life that they had 
known only from school books, outside read- 
ing, or movies. Travel such as this is educa- 
tional, for everyone knows that a man who has 
journeyed to a distant land is no longer the 
same man when he returns. 


The use of airplanes should be discussed 
here. Any plane that makes trans-Atlantic 
flights must operate under the strictest gov- 
ernmental standards, be it a regularly sched- 
uled or a chartered airline. The same safety 
and flight conditions apply to both. Both are 
of equal quality and service. But each type of 
service has its own particular merits. 


Commercial airplanes benefit from the pres- 
tige of being known mainly through advertis- 
ing programs. They induce the “brand-minded” 
person to feel that he has purchased a quality 
item. They provide him with a tangible bit 
of evidence that he has done something ex- 
citing. The one shortcoming of most major 
commercial lines is that charter service, in 
high travel season, is usually limited to cities 
where the airline is established for interna- 
tional service. 


Companies that cater exclusively to charter 
flights most often are willing and happy to 
go where the business is. In many cases a 
major factor in the success of a tour abroad is 
due to the fact that the plane does leave right 
from one’s own home town. Charter flights, 
however, do not have the publicity value of 
commercial flights. 


As a closing question one might ask “Is 
industry showing an interest in this type of 
employee program?” The answer definitely is 
a big YES. This applies to all types of busi- 
ness organization. Clubs which have a large 
foreign membership have used this method 
for return visits to the old country. Manage- 
ment organizations, scientific societies, sports 
groups, and innumerable groups of all kinds 
have found this type of travel enormously 
rewarding. 


We are in the airplane age and we are 
taking advantage of that age in a way as is 
done by no other country in the world. 
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PLACEMENT SERVICE . . 


ASPA members are assisted in icles contacts with 
companies seeking qualified personnel administrators. 
There 
appearing in this column, Interested companies may 


Editor. 


is no charge to members for brief resumes 


receive full resumes by writing to the 


Education: Degree in education and graduate 
work in personnel management at New York 
University. 

Experience: Successful experience in _ labor- 

management and community relations, merit 

ratings, job evaluation, counseling, psycho- 
logical testing, placement, recruiting, screen- 
ing, benefit programs, and promotion of 
management objectives. Excellent adminis- 
trative experience and ability. Age 35. 
LI-119 


Education: BS in engineering, MBA in indus- 
trial relations from University of California. 
Experience: Ten years of labor relations man- 
agement, five years of labor relations re- 
search, two years of industrial engineering, 
including eight years in employer associa- 
tions and five years teaching labor-manage- 
ment relations in college, part-time. Thor- 
ough familiarity with negotiations, arbitra- 
tion, labor law, pension and health plans. 
Age 45. BC-118 
Education: Degree from University of Buffalo, 
industrial psychology major, industrial rela- 
tions minor. 
Experience: As 
developed, 


Director of Training, has 
organized and administered all 
types of management development activities 
and employee training programs, has taught 
supervisory courses, devised methods of eval- 
uating effectiveness of training, negotiated 
with labor unions on related items, written 
employee handbooks and supervisor manuals, 
selected and supervised a full time staff. 
Age 37. WX-128 
WE HAVE A NUMBER OF RESUMES ON 
WELL QUALIFIED PERSONNEL ADMINIS- 
TRATORS. DO YOU HAVE A VACANCY 
OR DO YOU KNOW OF ONE! 
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ASPA Highlights... 


Thomas J. Diviney, Director of Personnel Re- 
lations of Monsanto Chemical Co. regretfully 
resigned as First Vice President of APSA due 
to the press of company business. Jack Linzie, 
Personnel Director and Assistant to the Presi- 
dent of Aeronco Mfg. Co. was appointed by the 
Board of Directors to serve as First Vice-Presi- 
dent. Theo K. Mitchelson, Personnel Manager, 
State Farm Insurance Co. was appointed to the 
Board to fill the unexpired term of Mr. Linzie. 


President Earl C. McConnell still has a few 
vacancies on national committees. If you would 
like to serve on one of these committees, write 
to your President now! 


Paul Moore, Executive Vice President, has 
been working hard on chapter affiliations — 
four new chapters have voted to affiliate. 


Ned Friend, 1959 Conference Chairman, 
promises the finest conference ever in Mil- 
waukee on June 16, 17 and 18th. Chris Winston 
says the Richmond Chapter will charter a plane 
direct to Milwaukee — they expect 100% par- 
ticipation! 


Membership expansion is one of President 
McConnell’s goals —a 25% increase in mem- 
bership and a 50% increase in chapter affilia- 
tion is attainable in 1959— if we all do our 
share of work in recruiting new members. 





WANTED—Personnel Administrator 
South American Oil Company 


Well rounded experience of great importance, 
including salary and organization administra- 
tion, contract negotiations, personnel adminis- 
tration and project development. Good work- 
ing knowledge of Spanish essential. Location: 
Cucuta, Columbia, South America. Send your 
resume to the ASPA office if interested. 





ESPRIT de CORPS 


Good Human Relations (esprit de corps) is 
like rich, nutritive sap running in a strong, 
healthy tree. It sends forth buds that blossom 
and bear lush, ripe fruit when the time is right. 

The most important thing in excellent human 
relations programming is tolerance and the 
ability to sincerely say, when true, “We are 


proud of you.” —Paul E. Hensel 
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This article is an adaptation of an address delivered by Dr. Riegel before the Annual Miami 
Personnel Conference sponsored by three ASPA chapters, Cincinnati, Middletown. and Hamil- 
ton in conjunction with Miami University, Oxford, Ohio, October, 1958. 


Personnel 
Research 

For 

Cost Reduction 


by 
JOHN W. 
REIGEL 





John W. Riegel received his bachelor’s and master’s degrees from the University 
of Pennsylvania and his Ph.D from Harvard University. 

For approximately eight years he was associated with the Dennison Manufacturing 
Company, mainly in the capacity of educational advisor. His responsibilities pertained 
to management development in all major branches of the business. 

Since 1935 he has been Director of the Bureau of Industrial Relations at the 
University of Michigan. One of the major functions of the Bureau is the holding of 
conferences and seminars for business executives on current problems in the industrial 
relations field, Another function of the Bureau is to conduct research and to publish 
findings on important issues of the same field. The third function is the maintenance 
of a reference library of original materials pertaining to personnel administration and 
management-union relations. 

The publications of the Bureau include seven major works, of which five have 
been written by Dr. Riegel. His major publications have the titles, ‘Cases in Labor 
Relations’; ‘Wage Determination’; ‘Salary Determination’; ‘Management, Labor & 
Technological Change’; ‘Executive Development’; ‘Selection and Development of 
Prospective Foremen’; and ‘Employee Interest in Company Success’. Dr. Riegel is 
about to publish two monographs dealing with the administration of salaries and in- 
tangible rewards for engineers and scientists. 





Research, in its ordinary meaning, refers to 
the systematic examination of experience or 
the results of experiment upon a given subject 
or problem in order to derive knowledge which 
can be verified. 


Because of our ability to establish uniform- 
ity of physical matter and to control its en- 
vironment, research with physical materials 
and forces can have a high validity for stated 
conditions. 


It is otherwise with personnel and industrial 
relations research. We cannot standardize peo- 
ple and we usually lack numerous strictly com- 
parable cases for analysis. Moreover, we are 
unable to conduct controlled experiments in 
personnel management and, because of the 
complexity of our field, we usually find it dif- 
ficult, if not impossible, to trace effect from 
cause and to measure the importance and im- 
pact of any cause. 


The great variation in work situations, per- 
sonal characteristics of particular managers 
and workers in an enterprise, their past rela- 
tionships and the impact of variable external 
factors prevent research in this field from 
having the conclusive or general applicability 
that research in the physical or biological 
sciences can have. 


For these reasons, personnel research does 
not yield the conclusive findings that experi- 
mental work in physical and biological labora- 
tories can yield. 


Personnel research in business organizations 
pertains to managers and employees in their 
relationships as collaborators in production 
and as sharers in the incomes which they 
jointly earn by producing goods and services 
for sale in competitive markets. Personnel re- 
search has as its purposes the improvement of 
productivity and of personal satisfaction and 
well-being in the employment relationship. 


It is “applied” rather than basic. Much of 
it is focused on specific, interpersonal relation- 
ships in given companies with a view to the 
improvement of those relationships. It does 
not purport to provide broadly applicable find- 
ings nor findings which will be as valid some 
years from now as they are at present. 


Often there is not time for the accumulation 
of personnel data and its analysis. The man- 
agers cannot wait for the massing of evidence 
to support their decisions in the face of press- 
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ing personnel issues. They must act on the 
basis of the incidents which they have already 
experienced. 


With all of these limitations it may appear 
that personnel research can make a very slight 
contribution to cost reduction. But this is not 
true. Individually the contributions of person- 
nel research. may be small, but in total they 
can be important. 


Insofar as personnel issues can be antici- 
pated, research can be of help in their solu- 
tion. But many such issues are not foreseen, 
or they pertain to somewhat unique cases or 
individuals, and, therefore, the managers do 
not or cannot rely for guidance in the solution 
of these problems on the weight of research 
findings. On the other hand, foresighted man- 
agers can at times launch studies well in ad- 
vance of the need for decisions on the particu- 
lar issues. Furthermore the accumulation of 
data on selected personnel matters and its re- 
view may verify or call into question decisions 
and actions taken previously on fragmentary 
evidence. And research can be helpful in the 
outlining of a framework of policy which al- 
lows latitude for the manner of its application 
in individual cases. 


We turn now to some types of personnel and 
industrial relations research which can have 
fairly prompt and noteworthy effects upon 
costs. The first of these which we shall men- 
tion is the study of men at work in order to 
set output standards. Such studies, variously 
termed time, methods and delay studies, have 
been conducted in many companies for many 
years. It will be recalled that Frederick Tay- 
lor’s first work in this field had the aim of 
setting output standards for workers. These 
studies are types of research which can lead 
almost immediately to cost reduction. This is 
brought about because the observer detects 
wasteful and fatiguing motions; poor facili- 
ties; poor layout of the workplace; failure to 
maintain equipment, materials and tools in 
proper condition, and other causes of ineffi- 
ciency. Many times the observer’s recommen- 
dations are as beneficial to the employee as to 
the company. To the employee the improve- 
ments may mean safer and less fatiguing 
work and better equipment. Another result of 
such studies is to identify causes of delays, 
many of which may not be due to the em- 
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ployee. And by allowing suitable and fair 
allowances for rest, these standards can induce 
a proper degree of application within the work 
period. For all these reasons, time, methods 
and delay studies, which can be termed a form 
of personnel research, can contribute impor- 
tantly to the reduction of costs. 


It is well known that employees have mixed 
feelings with regard to production standards. 
Most favorably seen, standards are aids in 
planning production and in obtaining fair 
amounts of work from employees. They are 
the basis of estimating costs on custom-made 
work. They are needed to balance the capaci- 
ties and output of production centers. But seen 
most unfavorably by employees, such stand- 
ards are devices which drive them hour by 
hour while they are on the job. 


In order that employees perceive production 
standards and time and work study in a favor- 
able light, the administration of these stand- 
ards is important. One study of employee atti- 
tudes revealed that employee acceptance of 
production standards correlated with employee 
opinion of top management’s interest in em- 
ployee welfare, with advanced notice to 
employees of the reasons for methods and 
standards changes, with emplayees’ opinions 
of their supervisors’ concern that output stand- 
ards be fair, with employees’ opinions of the 
supervisors’ power to get unfair standards 
changed and also with employee opinion of the 
timestudy man’s ability to rate fairly their 
demonstrations in relation to normal-pace 
readings. Basic to employee acceptance of pro- 
duction standards is information to the em- 
ployee about the several uses made of the 
standards and how they strengthen the com- 
pany’s ability to employ its workers on favor- 
able terms. A company’s knowledge of the 
reasons for its employees’ opposition to pro- 
duction standards is basic to its reduction of 
this opposition. 


Another fruitful area for research is the 
content of specific jobs and the working rela- 
tionships of individual job holders with their 
associates. Such studies are going forward in 
clerical sales, technical and managerial groups. 
The aim is to see to it that the duties assigned 
to each position call for relatively limited 
ranges of knowledge and skill. Positions hav- 
ing such patterns can be filled satisfactorily 
by people who are plentiful in the labor mar- 
ket. When a job requires a wide range of 
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knowledge and many skills and, particularly, 
when the duties are on different levels of skill, 
the employer pays an excessive price for the 
performance of the less skilled duties. Also, 
when a job includes duties of very different 
levels of skill, the job itself is boring part of 
the time, and it may even be beyond the com- 
petence of the worker at other times. 


This is not an argument for routinizing 
work. There is advantage in having variety in 
any job, but this variety should be within 
broad limits, and those limits should be within 
a given field of knowledge and call for a lim- 
ited range of skills. 


Studies of job content are particularly ap- 
propriate in the clerical field, in technical 
departments, and in staff work generally. Fur- 
thermore, studies of arrangements for worker 
collaboration in a sequence of operations have 
frequently revealed faults and misunderstand- 
ings which have been fruitful sources of fric- 
tion and excessive costs. 


Salaried workers can be asked to keep a 
record of the things they do hour by hour for 
several weeks. Summaries of such records 
have shown that some workers have been ex- 
pending substantial amounts of time on un- 
important duties. These findings can lead to 
the curtailment of such activities and thus to 
the reduction of costs. 


Another field for personnel research takes 
its departure from repeated errors and the 
production of scrap or the rendering of unsat- 
isfactory service to customers—that is from 
customer complaints. Also studies can pertain 
to damages to equipment. All of these studies 
focus presently on the causes of damage or 
error. Participation of the employees involved 
can have salutary effects if the investigations 
are conducted objectively, with a view to cor- 
recting the causes of unsatisfactory product 
or performance. 


Our own investigations indicate that work- 
ers, generally speaking, are interested, or can 
be interested, in the quality of their output. 
They do not gain any satisfaction from pro- 
ducing work of unsatisfactory quality. Studies 
of the causes and costs of poor production or 
poor service can lead to greater effort by man- 
agers and employees to prevent losses on this 
account. Obtaining employee co-operation in 
the maintenance of quality of product and 
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service to customers is an important part of 
personnel management. 


The study of qualifications necessary to per- 
form specific types of work has resulted ih 
cost reduction. This type of study includes 
within its scope the preferences of the super- 
visor and the characteristics of fellow work- 
ers. These studies have helped in assuring 
satisfactory selection and placement of appli- 
cants and even of experienced employees. Suit- 
able placement of the worker is a prerequisite 
to low cost performance on his part. 


As one moves up in a company’s hierarchy, 
the importance of proper selection and place- 
ment increases. Some companies invest at 
least two thousand dollars in the training of a 
new salesman. If the individual under training 
was poorly selected in the first place, and later 
resigns, such an investment can be a total 
loss. Furthermore, a person who is improperly 
assigned to work is very likely to produce at 
substandard levels as long as he is continued 
in the assignment. 


Training is another part of personnel man- 
agement in which research has contributed to 
cost reduction. Studies have been made of 
learners’ progress in mastering specific types 
of work. The telephone companies have done 
intensive work of this sort, particularly with 
telephone operators. The great numbers of 
those employees and the parallel nature of 
their work justify this intensive research. But 
many companies can do work of a somewhat 
similar, even though less intensive, type. By 
studying the training of their salesmen or 
training of operators of various kinds, they 
can improve their induction and training pro- 
cedures and, thereby, reduce costs of bringing 
in new people. 


The selection and development of supervis- 
ors and executives is important because of the 
consequences of their decisions and actions. 
Their selection and training can also be aided 
by the study of experience within a company, 
especially if the company is of any size and 
has been in existence for several decades. Such 
a company should be able to identify qualities 
which promote supervisor and executive suc- 
cess in the various levels of its organization. 
Its review of case histories should indicate the 


training needs of candidates for promotion 
and the training methods which have been 
helpful. 
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With regard to wage and salary administra- 
tion, each company needs to keep informed 
regarding the current levels of wages and sal- 
aries paid to employees by its competitors in 
the labor market. Participation in thorough- 
going wage and salary surveys requires an 


amount of factual reporting and analysis 
which is comparable to that required by many 
research projects. Unless wage and salary 
data are properly comparable, they are not a 
valid basis for negotiating terms of employ- 
ment with employees. Comparable wage and 
salary quotations pertain to jobs having the 
same content. Similar job titles, alone, do not 
assure similarity of content. 


A directly related field for study is that of 
job evaluation. Here related positions are 
compared with regard to their relative diffi- 
culty and importance in order to determine the 
proper relative values of the unique positions 
whose values are not reliably indicated by 
market studies. Inequitable wage and salary 
structures do affect morale and productivity 
adversely. Therefore, the alignment of salary 
structures is another application of personnel 
research which can reduce costs. 


Another branch of wage and salary admin- 
istration in which review of experience is es- 
sential is that of performance evaluation. 
Good supervisors communicate their reactions 
to subordinates’ work currently. Therefore, 
the periodic review and discussion of perform- 
ance should present no surprises to either 
party. But it is highly desirable that super- 
visors make notations currently of the inci- 
dents which have justified praise or criticism 
of their employees so that these can be re- 
viewed periodically and can be a basis of rec- 
ommending pay changes. Such procedures can 
help to make salaries effective incentives. By 
inducing application to duties, good salary 
adjustment in individual cases can serve to 
reduce costs. 


A closely related field for study is that of 
employee benefit plans. A company needs to 
keep informed regarding the types and levels 
of benefits which are provided employees in 
the plants of its competitors. Because of the 
complexity of benefit plans this task is a diffi- 
cult one. Indeed, it is so complicated that 
many companies retain consultants to advise 
them on the subject. In any event, a company 
should keep basic data pertaining to the num- 
bers and ages of its employees, the cases of 
illness among them, the duration of each ill- 
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ness, the cases of surgery, of hospitalization, 
death and so on. Such data is essential in cal- 
culating the costs of benefit proposals and in 
enlisting employee co-operation in preventing 
excessive costs under benefit plans. i 


A review of experience under each benefit 
plan may reveal that important types of cases 
are not adequately covered and that other 
cases are too liberally covered. A simple illus- 
tration of this type of problem could be con- 
tained in the proposal to increase the weekly 
benefit in cases of illness under a plan provid- 
ing a maximum duration of thirteen weeks of 
payments. It could be that the employees cov- 
ered would be much more advantageously 
served if the added cost of the increased 
weekly benefit were devoted instead to extend- 
ing the duration of benefit from thirteen to 
twenty-six weeks. The fact certainly is that 
the longer the duration of illness the greater 
the need in the individual case. 


Studies also can be focused upon labor turn- 
over, absences and accidents. The larger the 
company the more significant are statistical 
showings on such subjects. In small companies 
the individual cases can suggest important, 
corrective actions which bring about econom- 


ics. In any event, the study of turnover, ab- 


sences and accidents can lead to measures to 
reduce costs on these scores. 


Industrial medicine and hygiene is still an- 
other field for personnel research. Physical ex- 
aminations, in particular, can help in the as- 
signment of employees to work that safe- 
guards them against undertaking tasks which 
could result in substantial injury to them- 
selves, to others and to property. Some com- 
panies have begun to give periodic examina- 
tions to all employees over fifty years of age. 
These have resulted in many preventive meas- 
ures being taken to maintain the health of the 
individuals. Many unsuspected diseases have 
been discovered by these examinations. There 
is no question that physical examinations and 
medical supervision can reduce costs of pro- 
duction in a company of any size. 


Another important type of research is fo- 
cused on administrative practices affecting 
employees. In such studies a firm reviews its 
existing plans and procedures as well as the 
reasons for them; also it reviews the com- 
parable procedures in other firms. A compre- 
hensive list of studies of this type can be 
drawn from the personnel practices studies of 
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the National Industrial Conference Board. The 
study of any personnel procedure has the goal 
of making it more effective in furthering the 
general objectives of the company, among 
them, the keeping of costs to a minimum. 


With reference to management-union re- 
lations, each firm having to negotiate and ad- 
minister collective agreements should keep 
informed about the terms of the contracts 
signed by its competitors. It will properly try 
to obtain terms from a union which are as 
favorable as those granted to its competitors. 
And a firm should keep informed about trends 
in collective agreements within its industry 
and area. If it foresees a union demand which 
it may have to grant, it can improve its ability 
to satisfy that demand. For example, if it 
foresees a demand for a guaranty of call-in 
pay, it can improve its work-scheduling pro- 
cedures so that men are not called in when 
there are only parts of a day’s work or a 
week’s work to be performed. 


A major goal in research pertaining to col- 
lective bargaining and management-union re- 
lations is to keep down the costs of uneco- 
nomic provisions in the collective agreement. 
If a company is informed that a union will 
advocate a certain provision, the company 
should, as soon as possible, study the costs of 
implementing the provision. Then, in collec- 
tive bargaining, the company can inform the 
union regarding this cost. It may be that the 
company can propose another arrangement 
which will deal satisfactorily with the prob- 
lem at the root of the union demand and that 
the company’s solution will be far less costly 
than the union’s proposal. 


Among the collective bargaining clauses 
which have been costly in some companies are 
those which establish unduly broad seniority 
units. These permit workers to claim jobs for 
which they are not fitted. By allowing workers 
to claim a wide variety of jobs, they lead to 
many controversies on the score of worker 
fitness for the claimed positions. These clauses 
have resulted in unnecessary costs of retrain- 
ing and shifting workers about at times of 
layoff and re-employment. 


Another type of provision which has proved 
costly is that permitting union stewards and 
committeemen to consume any amount of time 
in prosecuting union business during working 
hours. Records of costs which can be directly 
traced to wasteful practices of this sort should 
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be maintained. This data should be used in 
negotiating contracts which are more fair to 
stockholder, consumers and the workers them- 
Such 
work against the interests of all but the fa- 
vored few. 


selves. uneconomic provisions usually 


In speaking of the study of personnel pro- 
‘an mention the current interest 
in the introduction of new methods and, par- 
ticulary, Studies 


cedures, one 


automated methods. have 
been made in well-managed companies of pro- 
cedures designed to foster employee accept- 


ance of technological change. 


This research has indicated that the timing 
of these changes so as to minimize displace- 
ment is desirable and that change in any oper- 
ation should be intermittent rather than con- 
tinuous. People need a reasonable period of 
standardization of an operation in order to de- 
velop proficiency in its performance. Also infor- 
mation to employees in advance of bringing 
about changes is salutary, and it is important 
to bring employees to see that technological 
progress is necessary to strengthen a com- 
pany’s competitive position as an employer. 
Broad seniority rights for displaced employ- 
ees, which help them to maintain their status 
and pay following displacement, are also bene- 
ficial, and there should be provision for ade- 
quate retraining of such displaced persons. 
Certainly employee acceptance of improved 
factor 
of the 
sought by means of such methods. 


methods is one which conditions the 


realization reduced costs which are 


Attitude and opinion surveys can provide 
guidance to managers in their determination 
and revision of personnel policies and proced- 
ures. The findings in such surveys do not have 
permanent value, however, because the pre- 
vailing sentiments among employee groups 
are changeable. The tendency of people to em- 
phasize new needs and wants when older ones 
are being satisfied is familiar to everyone. 
Consequently the desires which are uppermost 
in employees’ minds at one time may occupy a 
much less prominent position at a later time 
simply because they are being satisfied. Ex- 
ternal events can also cause particular needs 
to assume a changed importance. For exam- 
ple, in 1956, 


in an investigation conducted 
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interviewed 


the several hundred engineers 
scarcely mentioned security of tenure as a 
source of satisfaction. Most of them at that 
time apparently had a considerable amount of 
security of this sort. In 1958, however, the 
same degree of security of tenure would no 
doubt have been appraised much more highly 


by the same person. 


Experience has shown that it is not safe for 
managers to assume that they perceive work- 
ers’ needs or desires as do the workers them- 
selves. In a study of supervisory practices, the 
professional employees saw the sharing of 
information and the 
according of recognition for achievements as 
much more important functions of their super- 
visors than did the supervisors themselves. 
The point is that, by means of sampling em- 
ployee opinion from time to time, managers 
"an more accurately determine sources of sat- 
isfaction and dissatisfaction and the intensity 
of the feelings with regard to these sources. 
Such information is essential in any endeavor 
to increase incentives to produce. 


business and technical 


are based on 
misunderstandings and misinformation or on 
standards which the employees hold but which 
are quite different from those used by the 
managers. Thus a frequent source of the dis- 
satisfaction of engineers with their salaries is 
their belief that their 
than the incomes of doctors or lawyers and 
that this should not be the case. These engi- 
neers and scientists are using the incomes of 
professionals in other fields as standards to 
their 
valid comparisons. 


Sometimes dissatisfactions 


incomes are smaller 


measure own salaries. These are not 


Supervisors and managers who know about 
the attitudes of groups and individuals can 
take steps to modify those attitudes. This can 
be attempted in conversations with individuals 
and small groups. At the least, the managers 
can listen to the employees’ views and then 
can explain the company’s position on particu- 
lar issues. This will promote mutual under- 
standing and a better working relationship. 
Complete agreement is not to be expected, but 
a higher degree of acceptance of company 
goals and procedures as well as the demon- 
stration of concern for 


employee interests 
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should have its effect upon co-operation within 
an organization. 


Attitude surveys have shown many individ- 
ual differences in employees’ goals and desires. 
Administrative policy and practice must be 
geared to prevailing objectives of the firm, its 
ecomonic situation and outlook and the pre- 
vailing desires of the members of the organi- 
zation so that the company obtains their co- 
operation. But business policy and procedure 
cannot be static. Although it is established for 
a time, changes in the environment and its 
own accumulation of experience soon dictate 
that its policies and procedures need to be 
modified and redidapted. Employee attitude 
surveys conducted on a sampling basis from 
time to time can indicate desirable changes in 
policy and procedures which affect the em- 
ployees. 


Although a framework of policies, proce- 
dures and rules should be established in order 
that there be equitable treatment in an organ- 
ization, such a framework should not be al- 
lowed to become the governor of every detail 
of administration. It still remains true that 
people are individuals and that absolutely uni- 
form and prescribed treatment of them would 
not evoke their wholehearted co-operation. 
Therefore, leeway must exist for administra- 
tors to apply rules in suitable ways in indi- 
vidual cases. 


Especially is this true in trying to obtain 
employee acceptance of company goals and 
practices. The information, the explanations, 
the instruction given to one individual are not 
necessarily those to be given to another. 


With further reference to individualized 
treatment the assignments of projects and 
duties should have reference to the individual. 
The endeavors to interest employees in their 
work depend to a large extent on the way 
employees perceive the work. And these per- 
ceptions on the part of individuals can differ. 
Recognition and commendation of meritorious 
performance and assistance to individuals hav- 
ing difficulty on the job also should be ad- 
justed to the individual. 


In order that a person be persuaded to accept 
company goals and standards and to modify 
his expectations accordingly, his superior must 
understand his particular background and 
opinions and deal with them. General appeals 
may do some good, but they will fall short of 
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the results obtainable in personal conversations. 
Surveys reveal the many opinions which exist 
in an organization and some of the reasons 
for them. This information enables managers 
to see what can be done to change hostile or 
negative opinions and attitudes. But it remains 
for each supervisor to sense the feelings of the 
people who work for him and the reasons for 
their attitudes. He then can present the ap- 
propriate appeals or information to the indi- 
viduals in order to modify their hostile or 
indifferent attitudes and to help moderate their 
untenable standards or unjustifiable expecta- 
tions. In this way a group of persons with 
individual differences can be brought to a 
greater degree of common acceptance of com- 
pany goals and practices. 


This does not mean that employees should 
become and remain a group of “organization 
men” who conform to company dictates. But 
there should be common recognition that, in 
order for groups to get work done effectively 
their members should accept common goals and 
prescribed practices at least temporarily. They 
should retain the privilege, of course, of criti- 
cizing current arrangements and of advocating 
changes in them. A progressive company will 
be alert to employees criticisms. It will con- 
sider their recommendations given in a con- 
structive spirit, and these factors for change 
and improvement will bring about modifica- 
tions which should yield greater satisfaction 
on the part of the work force and thus have 
some bearing on costs. 


Research pertaining to employee attitudes 
is informative. It can indicate corrective meas- 
ures to some extent, it can show managers the 
perceptions of employees and thus enable man- 
agers to deal with what employees really think 
and want. Thus money spent for wages, bene- 
fits and various forms of intangible rewards 
can be so distributed as to afford a high degree 
of satisfaction. This, too, is another way of 
being economical, a way of obtaining maximum 
yield from given expenditures. Attitude sur- 
veys can help managers to be realistic in their 
efforts to enlist employee co-operation in cost 
reduction. But it is for the managers to help 
employees to see and realize the advantages to 
themselves in working with their managers to 
promote company success. 
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ASP 44 Chapter News... 


COLUMBUS, OHIO 


The Personnel Society of Columbus an- 
nounced the election of officers for the 1959 
year. An announcement dinner was held at 
Ilonka’s Provincial House in Columbus. 


Brooks P. Julian, vice president of the Ohio 
National Bank, is the new president. Assisting 
him will be two vice presidents: Mrs. Emma 
Lou Geus of Midland Mutual Life Insurance 
Company and Miss Caroline Freeman of Motor- 
ists Mutual Life Insurance Company. Harold 
G. Mouser, Capital Finance Company, will serve 
as treasurer and Mrs. Vivian Broehm, Shoe 
Corporation cf America, as secretary. 





Seated, |. to r.: Caroline Freeman, Brooks Julian, 
President; Emma Lou Geus. Standing, 1. to r.: 
Ross Castle, Vivian Broehm, Elsie White, Hal 
Mouser. 





Ross Castle, Mills Mutual Insurance Com- 
pany, and Mrs. Elsie G. White, Ohio Bell Tele- 
phone Company, will act as committee-man and 
committee-woman at large. 


SOUTH BEND-MISHAWAKA 


The South Bend-Mishawaka Personnel Asso- 
ciation held a joint meeting January 8th with 
the South Bend Chapter of the National Office 
Management Association. Mr. Edward Galla- 
gher, NOMA First Vice President, presided 
over the meeting. Mr. Donald J. Balthazor and 
Mrs. Helen Rudolph, Vice President and Sec- 


retary-Treasurer, respectively, of the South 
Bend-Mishawaka Personnel Association presid- 
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ed in the absence of President Mary Ford. The 
speaker for the evening was Mr. Vincent Piper, 
Coordinator, Project on Aging and Aged, St. 
Joseph County, Indiana. Mr. Piper’s subject, 
“Planning for Retirement,” led to an excellent 
presentation of the problem of an increasing 
percentage of older people in our society and the 
subsequent implications on the activities of per- 
sonnel people and industry in general. A number 
of solutions and approaches to the problem were 
offered by Mr. Piper in the course of the dis- 
cussion period which followed his formal pre- 
sentation. 


ST. LOUIS... 


January was a full month of personnel ac- 
tivities for St. Louis members. On January 28th 
and 29th there was the Workshop on Collec- 
tive Bargaining, co-sponsored with Washing- 
ton University. John R. Stockman, an attorney 
specializing in labor-management relations, was 
the Workshop leader. 

At the regular monthly meeting of January 
21st, Dr. Wesley Wiksell, Professor of Speach, 
Louisianna State University, spoke on “Listen- 
ing—A Key to Better Industrial Relations”. Dr. 
Wiksell originated the first communications 
course in the United States and has lectured 
on human relations and communications for over 
10 years. 


COLUMBIA BASIN 
(Washington) .. . 


Just prior to the last elections, the Columbia 
Basin Chapter sponsored a debate on “right- 
to-work”. The debate attracted over 300 spec- 
tators. Speaking for the enactment was Mr. 
Stuart Oles, Seattle attorney representing the 
Committee for Voluntary Unionism. David E. 
Williams, Richland attorney and business agent 
for the Hanford Atomic Metal Trades Council 
presented the union viewpoint. 


Our congratulations to the members for spon- 
soring this public service. 
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JACKSONVILLE... 


On Friday, January 2nd, Mr. Bert M. Walter, 
National ASPA President, addressed the Jack- 
sonville Chapter on the subject of “Office 
Unions—A Challenge to Management”. 





In attendance were Personnel and Industrial 
Relations Managers and Directors from Jack- 
sonville, north Florida and south Georgia. Ap- 
proximately 50 members and guests attended 
to hear Mr. Walter lead a discussion on this 
very important subject. Mr. Theo K. Mitchel- 
son served as Program Chairman and intro- 
duced Mr. Walter. 


METROPOLITAN NEW YORK 


The following officers were installed for 1959: 
Chairman, Lazarus H. Breiger, Arrow Manu- 
facturing Co., West New York, N. J.; Vice- 
Chairman, James B. Turner, Associated Hos- 
pital Service of N. Y., New York, N. Y.; Secre- 
tary, Norman H. White, Charles Bruning Co., 
Teterboro, N. J.; Treasurer, Sheldon Williams, 
Blonder-Tongue Laboratories, Newark, N. J. 

The February meeting is scheduled to be 
held at the Hotel Governor Clinton. The plans 
are for a discussion type meeting led by two 
eminently qualified ASPA members. The speci- 
fic subjects are: “Psychological Aspects of Man- 
agement Development” by Harry Sherman and 
“Practical Guides to Executive Compensation” 
by Nathan Winstanleys, Jr. 
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CINCINNATI... 


The Pepsi Cola Bottling Company was host 
for the December meeting. Members heard an 
interesting discussion on “Industrial Relations 
in Spain” by Mr. Harry Hopkins, Vice-Presi- 
dent-Operations, Tool Steel Gear & Pinion Co. 
Mr. Hopkins spent several months in Spain 
acquainting Spanish industrialists with Ameri- 


can management techniques. 


CHICAGO... 


The last two meetings of the Chicago Chapter 
continued to give members an excellent selec- 


tion of speakers and subject matter. 


In December, Mr. Ernest Reed spoke on “In- 
terview, Tests and Common Sense”. Then in 
January, the subject of “Retirement and the 
Older Worker” was presented by Dr. Robert 
K. Burns, Director of the Industrial Relations 
Center, University of Chicago. Following Dr. 
Burns talk, Mr. Paul Gorby conducted a com- 
mentary on the subject and coordinated a ques- 


tion and answer session. 


KANSAS CITY, MO... . 


“Top Management Night” was a great success 
when members and their bosses got together 
for the January meeting. Mr. Robert A. Westra, 
Manager of Employee Relations for the Hotpoint 
Division of General Electric spoke on “Labor 
Trends for 1959”. In his talk, Mr. Westra dis- 
cussed techniques and programs that have been 
used effectively in a non-union plant and which 
he believes can be used to good advantage in 
union shops as well. He then pointed out some 
labor relations goals for the coming year. Mr. 
‘T’. E. Dods was chairman for the January meet- 


ing. 
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Wighlights of... 


federal wage-hour law 
and public contracts act 


by 


CLARENCE T. LUNDQUIST, Administrator 





ABOUT THE AUTHOR— 


Mr. Lundquist has been Administrator of the Wage 
and Hour and Public Contracts Divisions since June 
30, after having served as Acting Administrator of 
the agency which administers the Fair Labor Stand- 
ards Act and the Walsh-Healey Public Contracts Act. 

Previously, Lundquist had been the Divisions’ 
Deputy Administrator, coming to that position in 
November 1955, from the the U. S. Department of 
Defense, where he was Deputy Director of Legislative 
Programs. 

Previously, Lundquist had long experience in the 
Labor Department, where he had served as an ad- 
ministrative official in the Wage and Hour and Public 
Contracts Divisions from 1946 to 1949, having trans- 
ferring from the Bureau of Labor Statistics in 1938. 
He was discharged from the Army as a Lieutenant 
Colonel. 

He has an LL.B. degree from Georgetown Uni- 
versity Law School, Washington, D.C. He attended 
Northwestern University Greduate School and has a 
degree from the University of Illinois. 








To promote the goal of more harmonious 
cooperation between management and _ labor, 
every personnel director should have adequate 
knowledge of the laws that govern employment 
conditions. Even though the firm’s standards 
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are higher than those required by law, vague- 
ness about such matters can leave workers with 
a feeling of dissatisfaction. Moreover, in many 
companies, personnel’s alertness may mean 
the difference between the employer’s incur- 
ring violations or achieving full compliance 
status. The personnel administrator, therefore, 
enhances the services he offers his employer 
and reinforces the confidence of his fellow- 
employees in company policy if he has the 
right answers at his finger tips or knows 
where to get them. 


Most personnel directors already have some 
familiarity with the most widely applicable 
of the Federal laws on wages and hours— the 
Fair Labor Standards Act, or, as it is popu- 
larly known, the Federal Wage and Hour Law. 
Administered by the Wage and Hour and Pub- 
lice Contracts Divisions, U. S. Department of 
Labor, the Act is estimated to apply to more 
than 24 million employees throughout the 
Nation. The other law the Divisions enforce, 
the Walsh-Healey Public Contracts Act, pre- 
scribes labor standards for work on certain 
Government contracts in excess of $10,000. 


Basic Requirements of Federal Wage-Hour 
Law 

How can you tell whether yours is one of the 
900,000 establishments with employees en- 
titled to the benefits of the Federal Wage and 
Hour Law? First, look at what the worker 
does—he is covered by the law if he is engaged 
in interstate commerce or the production of 
goods for interstate commerce, including any 
closely related process or occupation directly 
essential to such production. In addition to this 
coverage, the law’s child-labor provisions also 
apply to any producer, manufacturer or dealer 
who ships or delivers goods for shipment in 
interstate commerce. 
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If the employer is covered, then consider 
whether he comes within one of the exemptions 
the law provides. Unless specifically exempt, 
the covered worker is entitled to minimum 
wage pay at a rate of not less than $1.00 an 
hour, overtime pay of at least time and one- 
half his regular rate for all hours worked over 
40 in a workweek, and the law’s child-labor 
provisions will also be applicable. The latter 
set a minimum age of 16 for general employ- 
ment, with 18 as the minimum for work in 
occupations declared hazardous by the Secre- 
tary of Labor. Children 14 and 15 years of 
age may work outside school hours at a limited 
number of jobs under specified conditions of 
work. 


With the principles just given, you have the 
fundamental concept of the Federal Wage and 
Hour Law. Contrary to some impressions, this 
Act does not prescribe premium pay for long 
daily hours, or for work on holidays or week- 
ends, as such. It does not require employers to 
grant vacations, vacation pay, severance pay 
or notice of discharge. There are no special 
provisions on women workers. 


Coverage 


Yet in spite of the simplicity of the Act’s 
basic requirements, their application can pre- 
sent a variety of questions. Some of these con- 
cern the coverage provisions. Take, for in- 
stance, the matter of employees who are 
engaged in the production of “goods” for inter- 
state commerce. That “goods” include manu- 
factured products and raw materials can be 
readily understood, but it must also be realized 
that “goods” include such articles as commer- 
cial papers, insurance policies, stocks and 
bonds, letters, telegraph messages, advertising 
matter and other written materials. Failure to 
comprehend this broad definition of “goods” 
may lead to overlooking the fact that the Act 
can apply to employees in a wide range of busi- 
ness and commercial enterprises. 

While it is commonly understood that a 
factory which ships its goods across State lines 
has covered employees, occasionally firms have 
not realized that employees are also covered if 
the factory turns its products over to a local 
wholesaler who ships them outside the State, 
or to another local firm which uses these goods 
as parts or ingredients of the products it 
makes for shipment in interstate commerce. 


As to employees who are covered because 
their work is “closely related” and “directly 
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essential” to the production of goods for inter- 
state commerce, they include workers whose 
employers provide necessary goods or services 
to firms that produce goods for interstate com- 
merce. Included, for example, are employees of 
public utilities furnishing gas, electricity or 
water to local manufacturers who produce 
goods for interstate commerce. 


It is clear that employees engaged in inter- 
state commerce itself, as distinguished from 
the production of goods for commerce, include 
workers in the telephone, telegraph, radio, 
television, transportation and_ distribution 
industries, among others. But regardless of 
whether they work in these kinds of industries, 
employees are engaged in interstate commerce 
if they regularly order goods from other States 
or handle goods on receipt directly from out- 
side the State or uses the channels of interstate 
commerce—such as the mails, the telephone, 
and the telegraph—for interstate communi- 
cation in the course of their duties, or if they 
regularly travel across State lines while 
working. 


Given then, the broad construction of the 
coverage provisions, no knowledgeable person- 
nel administrator will view the Federal Wage 
and Hour Law as a statute which merely pro- 
vides standards for production workers in 
factories and processing plants. It should be 
amply apparent that the law can also apply to 
office employees, shipping and transportation 
workers, guards, watchmen, porters and other 
maintenance help, and saies personnel, among 
others, in establishments of the most diverse 
kind. Furthermore, employees who do indus- 
trial home work can be covered. It should be 
noted, however, that in seven industries, home 
work is restricted to persons holding certifi- 
cates issued by the Divisions. 


Exemptions 


It is important not only in balance-sheet 
terms to be sure whether any of the exemp- 
tions the law provides for workers in specific 
industries or occupations can be taken by your 
firm. In your role as an intermediary between 
management and labor, it is reasonable to 
assume that occasion may arise when an 
exempt employee will ask you why he is not 
being paid in accordance with the minimum 
wage or overtime pay requirements. Your 
ability to answer a question of this nature may 
dispel any feeling by the employee that the firm 
has been careless of his rights. 
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It goes without saying that it is necessary 
to know the precise terms of whatever exemp- 
tion may apply. Some exemptions are from 
both the minimum wage and overtime pay 
provisions, as, for example, the one which ap- 
plies to most retail and service establishments. 
Others are overtime pay exemptions only, and 
may be taken the year round or for a limited 
period of time. There are also some exemptions 
from the child-labor provisions. Since many 
of the exemptions lack general interest, there 
will be no attempt here to enumerate them. 
You can obtain a copy of the Act from the 
Divisions and see the complete list. 

However, one exemption which cuts across 
industry lines should be singled out for atten- 
tion. This is the minimum wage and overtime 
pay exemption for bona fide executive, admini- 
strative and professional employees, outside 
salesmen and workers engaged in a local re- 
tailing capacity. For each of these categories 
of employees, specific tests on duties and re- 
sponsibilities that must be met if the exemp- 
tion is to apply. There are also salary tests, 
except for outside salesmen and local retail- 
ing employees. 

This exemption is not intended for the 
typical office employee. Numerous firms have 
been confronted with the necessity of making 
back-wage payments because they hastily as- 
sumed it applied to bookkeepers, secretaries 
and clerical workers. Moreover, such employees 
as foremen and section heads do not invari- 
ably meet the exemption tests. The employee’s 
job title, no matter how important sounding, 
is irrelevant. Nor does the fact that he may 
be paid a high salary suffice to establish an 
exempt status. It is possible to judge whether 
the exemption is applicable only by comparing 
the individual’s job with the tests set forth in 
the Divisions’ regulations. If you follow this 
simple precept, you can avoid the pitfalls that 
have beset many companies when consider- 
ing this exemption. 

Notes on Overtime Pay 

When it comes tu the vast majority of cov- 
ered employees who are nonexempt, the ques- 
tions most commonly raised concern how prop- 
erly to compute overtime pay. As has already 
been pointed out, at least one and one-half 
times the employee’s regular rate of pay is re- 
quired for all hours worked in excess of 40 in 
a workweek. 

No matter what the compensation practices 
of your own firm, a few general principles may 
help in setting them within the framework re- 
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quired by the Act. These rules are relevant 
whether employees are compensated by hourly 
rates, by the piece, by salaries or on any other 
basis. It is immaterial whether payments are 
made at such intervals as once a month, once a 
week or bimonthly; the Act requires computa- 
tion of pay on a weekly basis, not weekly pay 
checks. 

Overtime compensation (and minimum wage 
pay, too) must be computed on the basis of 
each workweek, standing alone. Thus the em- 
ployer cannot eliminate the obligation to pay 
overtime premiums by averaging the hours of 
work over two or more workweeks. A “work- 
week,” which need not be the same as the cal- 
endar week, is a regularly recurring period of 
168 hours consisting of seven consecutive 24- 
hour periods. Once established, it cannot be 
changed unless the change is intended to be 
permanent. 


The “regular rate” is defined in the Act to 
include all remuneration for employment, ex- 
cept certain payments specifically excluded. 
Among the latter are premium payments for 
overtime work; time and one-half or more paid 
for work on Saturdays, Sundays and holidays; 
discretionary bonuses, gifts and payments in 
the nature of gifts on special occasions; and 
payments made pursuant to certain profit- 
sharing, welfare or thrift and savings plans. 
Also excluded from the “regular rate” are pay- 
ments made for occasional periods when no 
work is performed due to vacation, holiday, ill- 
ness and similar occasions, in amounts approx- 
imately equivalent to the employee’s normal 
earnings for a similar period of time. 

The “regular rate” is a rate per hour, ob- 
tained by dividing the total straight-time pay 
for the workweek (except statutory exclusions) 
by the number of hours for which it was paid. 
Thus it will be more than the statutory mini- 
mum, unless the employee is actually paid no 
more than $1.00 an hour. If the worker’s regu- 
lar rate falls below the minimum in any work- 
week, the employer must make up the differ- 
ence and compute overtime pay on the basis of 
at least the minimum wage. These basic prin- 
ciples may start a train of thought on specific 
overtime problems in your own firm. 


Records Must Be Kept 


Even firms in full compliance with the Act’s 
pay provisions may make the mistake of fail- 
ing to comply with the record-keeping regula- 
tions. In general, the Divisions require only 
data of the kind that prudent businessmen usu- 
ally keep for their own information. 
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No forms are necessary, nor need the records 
be kept in any given order. However, for every 
nonexempt employee, records are to be kept 
for three years which show the following:, (1) 
Identifying information—name, address, occu- 
pation, and date of birth if under 19; (2) 
Hours—hour and day when work week begins, 
daily hours and total weekly hours; (3) Wages 
—basis on which they are paid (i.e., $1.00 an 
hour, $60 a week), daily or weekly straight 
time earnings, regular hourly rate for any 
week when overtime is worked; and (4) Pay- 
ments—total wages paid each pay period, total 
overtime pay for the week, date of payment 
and pay period covered, deductions or additions 
to wages each pay period. Supplementary re- 
cords, such as time sheets and time cards, need 
be kept only two years. 


The Public Contracts Act 


As the Public Contracts Act’s standards 
apply only to workers engaged in the manu- 
facture or furnishing of products purchased 
by the Federal Government under contracts in 
excess of $10,000, its coverage is more limited 
than the Federal Wage and Hour Law’s. 
Usually firms working on Government con- 
tracts are also engaged in or producing goods 
for interstate commerce and therefore both 
laws apply. When this is the case, the pro- 
visions of both Acts must be observed, and 
where they differ, the higher standards prevail. 

Like the Fair Labor Standards. Act, the 
Public Contracts Act contains requirements 
about minimum wages, overtime pay and child- 
labor, but these are not identical with the 
former law’s provisions. The Public Contracts 
Act prohibits the employment of home workers 
(except handicapped clients of sheltered work- 
shops) on covered contracts. Nor may convict 
labor be employed. In addition, this Act re- 
quires that contracts be performed under safe 
and sanitary conditions. 

The Public Contracts Act protects employees 
who produce, assemble, handle or ship goods 
required by the contract, but does not apply 
to bona fide executive, administrative and pro- 
fessional employees. Neither does it apply to 
office workers and certain custodial help. But 
remember these office employees and custodial 
workers very likely will be entitled to mini- 
mum wage and overtime pay under the Fair 
Labor Standards Act, nevertheless. 

The Public Contracts Act’s minimum wage 
provisions require that employees be paid at 
least the minimum determined by the Secre- 
tary of Labor to be prevailing in the industry 
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that produces the commodity called for in the 
contract. There are now in effect minimum 
wage determinations for 48 industries, with 
minimum rates ranging from $1.00 to $2.846 an 
hour. The Divisions’ nearest office is ready to 
tell you which, if any, minimum wage deter- 
minitation applys to the manufacturer of any 
given product. 


Under the Public Contracts Act’s overtime 
provisions, employees must be paid at least 
one and one-half times the basic rate for all 
hours worked in excess of 8 a workday or 40 
a workweek, whichever results in the greater 
number of overtime hours. The “basic rate”’ 
under this law is the same as the “regular 
rate” under the Fair Labor Standards Act. 


No boy under 16 years of age or girl under 
18 may be employed on contracts subject to 
the Act. 


The record-keeping regulations under the 
Public Contracts Act are generally similar to 
those under the Fair Labor Standards Act, and 
the employer need not keep separate records 
for each law if his usual ones contain the re- 
quired information. However, every employer 
covered by the Public Contracts Act must keep 
records on injury frequency rates. 

The application of the law depends on the 
facts in each case and mistakes can lead to 
unexpected back-wage payments. 





WHO’S AN EXEC.? 


The Department of Labor has finally changed 
its outdated definition of who’s an executive. 
This is important because an executive is 
exempt from the wage arid overtime hour: 
provisions — in other words, he can legally be 
worked overtime without being paid for over- 
time. Also, administrative and professional 
employees can be exempt from the regulations. 


The following detailed publications covering 
items in Director Lundquist’s article can be 
obtained without cost by writing to your Editor. 


Wage and Hours Law 
Wage-Hour Coverage — Part 776 
Overtime Compensation — Part 778 
Records — Part 516 
Executive Exemption — Part 541 


Public Contracts Act 
General Regulations — 201 
Rulings and Interpretations — No. 3 
Safety and Health Standards 
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ASPA LIBRARY 
ACCESSIONS 


ASPA SERVICE 





ASPA maintains a Personnel Library for the ex- 
clusive use of its members. The Library contains 
hundreds of volumes on all phases of personnel ad 
ministration. Inquiries should be directed to: Refer- 
(ASPA), Marquette University 
Memorial Library, 1415 West Wisconsin Ave., 
Milwaukee 3, Wisconsin. Below are some of the 
more recent additions to the ASPA Librarys 


ence Librarian 


Automation 

THE ECONOMIC CONSEQUENCES OF 
AUTOMATION. Paul Einzig. Norton, 1957. 
Communications 

DEVELOPING EFFECTIVE SUPERVISORY 
NEWSLETTERS. Robert Newcomb. American 
Management Association, 1956. 
Compensation 

INDUSTRIAL WAGE AND SALARY CON- 
TROL. R. W. Gilmour. Wiley, 1956. 
Employee Services 

ALTERNATIVE APPROACHES TO SUPPLE- 
MENTAL UNEMPLOYMENT BENEFITS. Cal- 
ifornia Institute of Technology. Industrial Re- 
lations Section, Publication No. 2, 1956. 
Human Relations and Society 

PSYCHOLOGY OF CAREERS. Donald E. 
Super. Harper, 1957. 
Industrial Relations 

UNION POLICY AND THE OLDER WORK- 
ER. Melvin K. Bers, University of California 
Press, 1957. 
Personnel Management 

EXECUTIVE DECISION MAKING. M. H. 
Jones. Irwin, 1957. 
Industrial Psychology 

PSYCHOLOGY YOU CAN USE. D. H. Yates. 
Crowell, 1957. 
Supervision 

EFFECTIVE SUPERVISION. Milton Brown. 
Macmillan, 1956. 
Training 

DEVELOPING PEOPLE IN 
Douglas H. Fryer. Harper, 1956. 


INDUSTRY. 
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Persounel Changes... 


William C. Sherer has 
been employed at the 
Schultz Die Casting 
Company since August 
1935. He has just been 
promoted from the posi- 
tion of Personnel Di- 
rector to the import- 
ant post of Director of Industrial Relations. He 
is a district director of ASPA and a past presi- 
dent of The Toledo Personnel Managers Associ- 
ation. He has served as a member of the Ohio 
State Personnel Institute and the Michigan State 
Personnel Institute, has chaired the Toledo In- 
dustrial Safety Conference, is Treasurer of the 
Northwestern Ohio Chapter of IRRA and a mem- 
ber of the Industrial Relations Committee, To- 
ledo Chamber of Commerce. He has been an ac- 
tive leader in many and varied civic activities. 


Roger G. Small has 
joined the M. W. Kel- 
logg Company as Di- 
rector of Industrial Re- 
lations. A graduate of 
Yale University with a 
B. A. Degree, he was 
formerly Labor Rela- 
tions Supervisor for Pacific Cement and Aggre- 
gates, San Francisco; Plant Personnel Manager 
for General Cable Corp., Bayonne, New Jersey 
and Assistant Director of Industrial Relations 
for Interchemical Corp., New York. He is a 
member of The American Society of Personnel 
Administration and Human Relations Club of 
New York. 








Cecil Tanner, assist- 
ant personnel manager 
since 1948, has been pro- 
moted to the new posi- 
tion of director of in- 
dustrial relations for the 
Dodge Manufacturing 

* Corp. He is a member 
of the labor relations group of the manufactur- 
ers’ division, South Bend Chamber of Commerce, 
South Bend-Mishawaka Personnel Assn.; per- 
sonnel and labor relations committee of the In- 
diana Chamber of Commerce; the American 
Society for Personnel Administration; the in- 
dustrial relations committee of the Indiana 
Manufacturers Assn.; chairman of the business 
relations committee of the Mishawaka Chamber 
of Commerce. 
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PERSONNEL views AND EXPERIENCES . .. 


by. LEONARD J. SMITH 


TODAY’S EMPLOYEE KNOWS AND 
CHERISHES HIS RIGHTS. This 
equally to union situations as to company 


applies 


situations. This is reflected in the sharply in- 
creased incidence of member complaints 
against unions. 

Jerome D. Fenton, General Counsel for the 
National Labor Relations Board, advises, “rank 
and file employees are showing a determina- 
tion to fight to the bitter end actions con- 
sidered discriminatory even though the actions 
were taken by unions”. He bases this state- 
ment on the fact that in the first quarter of 
1958, nearly 600 individual employees com- 
plained to the N.L.R.B. about unfair practices 
of unions. That was 25% more than in the 
previous quarter and more than double the rate 
of a year ago. 

Mr. Fenton cautions management not to feel 
that this indicates a trend of employee thinking 
against or away from unions. Management 
should be aware that vigilance is needed in its 
own dealings with individual employees. 

A PROVOCATIVE SUBJECT WORTHY OF 
MANAGEMENT CONSIDERATION IS THE 
THEME OF THE BOOK—“PARKINSON’S 
LAW”. Its thesis is that work tends to fill up 
the alloted time of all the people doing it. Thus, 
more than one person will take as long, or 
longer, to do a given task as one person per- 
forming the same task. 


Many companies have found that the re- 
ductions in work forces during the past year 
have been accompanied by an increase in pro- 
ductivity per man-hour. Some have experienced 
a greater total production with fewer employ- 
ees on the payroll. 

THE PAST ELECTION FOCUSED AT- 
TENTION ON STATES’ RIGHT-TO-WORK 
LAWS. These laws outlaw the union shop and 
take precedence over the Taft-Hartley per- 
missive sections. Nineteen states now have 
such laws on their books. However, most of 
these are non-industrial. 


REMINDING YOUR EMPLOYEES OF 
THE DOLLAR AND CENTS LOSSES FROM 
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TIME WASTED IS GOOD BUSINESS. One 
firm with a profit-sharing plan explains what 
lost work minutes may cost employees in extra 
earnings. 


“For every payroll penny wasted in starting 
late or stalling on the job, the company must 
sell an extra dollar’s worth of merchandise 
to break even. 


“Divide your hourly wage by 60 and then 
figure what it costs the company each time 
you putter on the job, or stretch your lunch 
hour or coffee break. 

“For every penny lost—the company must 
add another dollar’s sale just to keep up.” 


UNIONS FEEL THE RECESSION PINCH 
IN THEIR OWN POCKETBOOKS. When 
workers are laid off, or are not getting regular 
pay checks, they usually aren’t paying dues 
either. The U.A.W. has shown operating defi- 
cits of almost $500,000 per month as a result. 
The Steelworkers aren’t far behind. 


NO CONTRACT—WORK CONTINUED. 
This might have been the headline of the recent 
negotiations in the automobile industry. Re- 
gardless of the merits of either labor’s or 
management’s position in the situation, the 
results appear to be an enlightened course of 
action. Instead of the program of “No Contract 
—No Work”, the employees continued on the 
job until a contract was worked out in the 
course of time and circumstances. 

It’s hard to see where anyone was hurt by 
staying on the job. The union lost no power or 
prestige; the companies were able to continue 
production and to meet customer demands; 
the employees were able to receive their regu- 
lar pay checks; and the consumers were not 
inconvenienced in their choice of cars. 


THE LEVEL OF EDUCATION OF OUR 
LABOR FORCE IS RISING. In 1940, 13.4% 
of the work force had one or more years of 
college — in 1957, it rose to 18%. In 1940, 
38.4% had one or more years of high school— 
in 1957, the percentage was 50.2%. 
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RECENT REGIONAL CONFERENCES... 


The Kansas City group held a workshop con- 
ference which proved to be an outstanding 
success. Eighty members took part in the ses- 
sion. Listed below are the five subjects and the 
speakers: 

1. “Practical Indoctrination and Orientation 
Programs,” presented by Tom Lawrence, Law- 
rence-Leiter Co., Kansas City. 

2. “Hiring Personnel for Sales and Public 
Contact Positions,” presented by Robert Zim- 
merman, vice-president, sales and area develop- 
ment activities, the Kansas City Power and Light 
Co. 

3. “How Can You Help Your Supervisors to 
More Effectively Administer Your Union Con- 
tract,” presented by Carl E. Enggas, attorney 
with Watson, Ess, Marshall & Enggas, of Kan- 
sas City. 

4. “Problem Areas of Wage and Salary Ad- 
ministration,’ presented by Virgil S. Hanson, 
manager, compensation and personnel policy, 
Spencer Chemical Company, Kansas City. 

5. “What Communications Technique¢ are 
M6re Effective in Dealing with Problem Areas 
of Management,” presented by Dr. William A. 
Conboy, associate professor of speech and drama, 
University of Kansas. 





Top A.S.P.A. representatives gather at the 
First Miami Personnel Conference sponsored 
jointly by Miami University and the Cincinnati, 
Hamilton and Middletown Chapters. Seated 
left to right: William Gomberg, Washington Un- 
iversity, luncheon speaker; Ellsworth Blossom, 
Hamilton Chapter President, Dave Dupee, Past 
President Cincinnati Chapter; Bert Walters, 
National President A.S.P.A. Standing: Dale 
Constiner, Past President Middletown Chapter; 
Dr. Harold Puff, Miami University Co-Chair- 
man of conference; L. R. Brice, National Past 
President and member of Board of Directors 
A.S.P.A., conference Co-Chairman; Eugene 
Warnecke, President Lima Chapter and Brooks 
Julian, Acting President Columbus Chapter. 
Some 100 personnel leaders were in attendance 
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to hear Mr. Gomberg as well as Dr. John Reigel 
of Michigan University and Mr. Ray Loen of 
Methods Engineering Council in Pittsburgh. 
MIDWEST INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS 
CONFERENCE 


The fifth annual Midwest Infustrial Rela- 
tions Conference was co-sponsored by Washing- 
ton Univ. and the St. Louis Chapter of ASPA. 
General Session 

Conference Address: Dr. Raymond F. McCal- 
lister, Minister, Webster Groves Christian 
Church, Missouri. 

Discussion Sessions 
SUBJECT: Questions Involving Compulsory 
Unionism. 


Moderator: Dr. Joseph M. Klamon, Professor 
of Industrial Relations, Washington Univer- 
sity. 

Panel Members: John R. Stockham, attorney; 
Delmond Garst, Regional Director, AFL-CIO 
Region No. 15. 





Dr. Raymond F. McCallister, Minister, Web- 
ster Groves Christian Church, Webster Groves, 
Missouri giving Conference Address. Seated 
at table is Richard A. Bromley, Conference 
Chairman. 
SUBJECT: The Incident Process: A Challenging 
Training Technique. 
Moderator: Dr. David H. Nicholson, Personnel 
Consultant, Nicholson-Kohn and Associates, 
Inc., Clayton, Missouri. 
SUBJECT: Refresher. on Legal Developments 
Important to Industry. 
Panel Members: Frank C. Mansfield, Assistant 
Division Manager, The Dow Chemical Co., 
Paul S. Kuelthau, Attorney; Edward J. Hall- 
man, Sec.-Trea., Barry-Wehmiller Mach. Co. 
SUBJECT:“The Grass is Always Greener”. 
Speaker: John McBride, Vice President and 
General Manager, Union Starch and Refining 
Co., Granite City, Illinois. 
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WHERE TO... 


Personnel Men? 


by 
PAUL L. MOORE 





As Executive Vice President of the American 
Society for Personnel Administration, it has 
been my good fortune to become quite well 
acquainted with hundreds of personnel admin- 
istrators. This experience has possibly given 
me an unequalled opportunity to observe the 
growth and development of the profession. In 
recent years I haven’t actually been a person- 
nel practitioner. Someone has sagely observed, 
however, that the best view of a parade is not 
to be had by a participant, but rather from the 
side lines. 


From this vantage point, it is my observation 
that most of us must fight a rather common 
tendency to become HOBBY RIDERS. One well 
intentioned friend who heads a personnel de- 
partment devotes 75% of his time to testing. 
Another is all wrapped up in an appraisal plan 
replete with personnel inventory charts in color. 
Others limit their activities largely to recruit- 
ment and selection. Some are “fire fighters” 
devoting their time t> grievence handling and 
interpretation of the labor contract. A great 
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number spend their days, and frequently their 
nights too, in the proverbial smoke filled rooms 
negotiating union agreements. Many who hold 
top jobs in personnel do not perceive their re- 
sponsibilities as extending much beyond re- 
lationships with the union. 


These activities are important. Certainly, 
they are all part and parcel of the personnel 
function. It seems, however, that it is rather 
easy for most of us to fall into the habit of 
working in the areas where we have the great- 
est interest and possibly the greatest feeling 
of competence. Do we not tend to avoid facing 
up to the less tangible facets of the job? 


I should like to venture ‘the assertion that in 
the final analysis, the real objective of all per- 
sonnel activities is to get out production. 


The job of the professional personnel admini- 
strator is basically concerned with productivity 
of people. Isn’t this the area in which the effec- 
tive, competent, able personnel administrator 
should make his influence felt? Aren’t we man- 
agement specialists in the area of human re- 
lations? Shouldn’t we, more than anyone else, 
be eminently qualified to deal with problems of 
employee motivation ? 


How important is this area? Peter Drucker 
says “The success, and ultimately the survival 
of every business, large or small, depends in 
the last analysis on its ability to develop 
people”. Let’s examine this statement a little. 
Isn’t it true that your competitor can buy raw 
materials about as cheaply as you can? Cer- 
tainly, you will agree that wage rates are 
rapidly being equalized. Even the advantage of 
a patent or a secret process is short lived. Keen 
engineers quickly find a way around. The pro- 
ductivity of people obviously remains as the 
area with distinct opportunities for developing 
competitive advantage. 
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One authority claims that most jobs require 
only 20% of a person’s capacity. He asserts 
that most persons are capable of producing at 
80% of capacity without undue strain. The 
area between 20% and 80% may generally be 
said to represent an important profit potential. 


Robert Condor, Vice President of the Chrys- 
ler Corporation, recently stated, “In many ways 
we have made considerable progress in under- 
standing people and what moves them to make 
the most of their own talents and abilities. But, 
even so, the understanding of human motiva- 
tion is still a frontier—a frontier that we have 
only begun to push back—a frontier, moreover, 
in which there are untapped resources of im- 
mense magnitude”. 


Granted that there is much that isn’t known, 
perhaps it is a fair statement to say that many 
of us have only limited knowledge of the body 
of information available. 


Classic in the literature of management, of 
course, is the famous Hawthorne Experiment 
at Western Electric. A group of young ladies 
engaged in sub-assembly work were told that: 
they were to participate in a study to deter- 
mine the affect of improvements in working 
conditions on production. The candle power of 
light was increased. Production went up. Better 
ventilation seemingly resulted in another pro- 
duction gain. Other improvements in working 
conditions were added. In each instance, the 
change was followed by an increase in output. 
The experimenters were about to conclude that 
the answer to production problems is a very 
simple one: to get higher production, improve 
working conditions. 


Then, to prove their hypothesis, it was de- 
cided to revert to the original conditions. The 
candle power of light was reduced, the venti- 
lation system was turned off, the other recently 
installed improvements were likewise termi- 
nated. To the surprise of those conducting the 
study, production again went up. The re- 
searchers were forced to conclude that the 
production gains resulted from the fact that 
here was a group that had been singled out for 
special attention. The workers knew that some- 
thing extra was expected of them, and they 
responded magnificently. Recognition, rather 
than improved working conditions, was ob- 
viously the motivating factor. 


An eminent industrial psychologist, at Mich- 
igan State University, was employed by Mich- 
igan Bell Telephone to help them with their 
labor turnover problcm. His assignment was to 
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AN ASPA SERVICE... 


Complimentary Studies 


Miss Barbara Gray, Executive Assistant of 
the Foundation on Employee Health, Medical 
Care and Welfare Inc. has made available to 
ASPA members, without charge, two excellent 
studies put out by the Foundation: Part A— 
Problems and Solutions of Health and Welfare 
Programs; and B and C—Service Benefits and 
How to Compare Service vs. Indemnity Benefits. 
Complimentary copies may be obtained from 
the Editorial office of THE PERSONNEL AD- 
MINISTRATOR. Additional copies are 35c for 
Part A, and $1.00 for Part B and C. 





attempt to develop some kind of a test or an 
interview technique which would enable them 
to identify at the time of employment those 
individuals who would likely remain with the 
company only a short period of time. Dr. Fred 
Wickert reported in the Journal of Industrial 
Psychology the results of his study. He was 
utterly unsuccessful in finding any means of 
identifying the turnover prone employee. But 
in interviewing hundreds who stayed on the job 
for a substantial period of time and likewise a 
large number who quit within a few days or 
weeks, he did find one significant difference 
between individuals in the two groups. In his 
terms those who left never acquired ego- 
involvement, while those who stayed somehow 
had acquired this characteristic. 


First impressions are vivid and lasting. The 
first few days on the job represent a golden 
opportunity for the alert supervisor to develop 
desirable attitudes and build the right kind of 
relationships with the new worker. 


One company experienced a 64% reduction 
in labor turnover the year following the in- 
stallation of a comprehensive orientation pro- 
gram. When one figures the cost of replacing 
an employee and multiplies the figure by the 
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number of voluntary leavers, over a period of 
time it becomes apparent that such a program 
can contribute materially to the profit picture. 

The University of Michigan has, for the 
past several years, been conducting an éxten- 
sive study of supervision on a national scale. 
One of the things they have done is to go into 
a wide assortment of industries and classify 
the supervisors. On the basis of the quantity 
and quality of goods produced by their re- 
spective units, the supervisors have been placed 
in categories of excellent at one extreme, and 
very poor at the other, with various gradations 
between. Then the characteristics of each 
group was analyzed. It was found that the poor 
supervisors tend to be primarily concerned 
with production, while the dominant character- 
istic of the superior group is their exception- 
ally keen interest in people. 

These laboratory findings and other basic 
human relations principles have been applied 
in varying degrees in a number of companies. 
I know of only a very few instances where the 
application has been anything like complete. 

During the past four or five years, the 
Herman Miller Furniture Company of Zee- 
land, Michigan has increased its production 
approximately one-third without adding sig- 
nificantly to its work force and without any 
major technological improvements. How was it 
done? The answer is through the involvement 
of people. The key has been participation of all 
of the workers in solving the problems of pro- 
duction—in finding better ways of doing things 
in order to produce more goods. 

In view of these results and similar accom- 
plishment in other companies where the same 
principles have been applied, one wonders why 
their adoption has been so_ limited. 

Pure lethargy and typical resistance to 
change may be a part of the answer. Frequent- 
ly, the stumbling block is an attitude of “it 
won’t work here”. 

The story told by C. F. Kettering, the genius 
of General Motors, may be applicable. He 
questioned the fact that it took 17 to 35 days 
to paint a car. In those days cars were finished 
with the same kind of varnish you put on 
pianos. Here’s the story, about as Mr. Ketter- 
ing told it. 

I called in all of the paint experts and said, 
“We want to shorten the time required to paint 
a car.” 

They said, “You can’t do much about that.” 

I said, “We’ve got to shorten it.” 

“We can shortcn i: a couple of days,” they 
said. 
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WANTED... 


THE PERSONNEL ADMINISTRATOR is con- 
stantly seeking articles which will be of prac- 
tical help to ASPA members. 

Request your friends and acquaintances in 
industry, education or government, who have 
demonstrated leadership, to submit articles to 
us. 

And if you have a program that is really do- 
ing a job for your firm, let us get it in print 
so that others in our Society can gain from your 
work and experience. We will all be the better 
for this exchange. 





Upper Midwest Industrial 


Relations Conference... 


The 17th annual Midwest Industrial Relations 
Conference will be held in Minneapolis on April 
8 and 9 at the Hotel Leamington. This Confer- 
ence is sponsored by the Twin City Chapter, 
Society for the Advancement of Management, 
in cooperation with Industrial Relations Center, 
University of Minnesota. 

The theme of the conference is, “Controlling 
Labor Costs”. The four main topics and the out- 
standing speakers to lead these sessions are: 

1. “Wage and Salary Administration”, N. 
L. A. Martucci, Mgr.—Compensation Re- 
search, National Industrial Conference 
Board. 

2. “Performance Ratings”, S. Rains Wallace, 
Director of Research, Life Insurance 
Agency Management Association. 

3. “Administering the Collective Bargain- 
ing Agreement”, Earl Bramblett, Director 
of Labor Relations, General Motors Corp- 
oration. 

4. “Labor Legislation in the 85th Congress”, 
Clark Mollenhoff, Washington Correspon- 
dent, Washington Bureau, Minneapolis 
Star and Tribune. 

A banquet April 8th will honor Dr. Dale 
Yoder’s 25 years with the Industrial Relations 
Center, University of Minnesota. He will add- 
ress the group on “The Outlook for Industrial 
Relations in Light of 25 Years of Experience”. 

For information regarding conference regis- 
tration, contact: 

Industrial Relations Center 
University of Minnesota 
Minneapolis 14, Minnesota 
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“IT am talking about really shortening the 
time.” 


They said, “How long do you think it ought 
to take to paint a car?” 


I said, “An hour. Why can’t you paint a car 
in an hour?” 


They replied, “The paint won’t dry.” 


“Can’t you do something to speed it up?” 
I asked. 


“Not a thing in the world,” was their answer. 
I said, “I don’t believe it.” 


So I was always looking for paints that 
would dry fast. One day while in New York I 
saw in a jewelry store window some little pin- 
trays that had a new type of lacquer on them. 
I went in and bought a $.75 tray for $11.50. 


The manager didn’t know anything about 
the lacquer so I went to the pin-tray manu- 
facturer, who said he got it from a fellow over 
in New Jersey. 


In New Jersey I found a little bit of a labora- 
tory in back of a business block, and I said to 
the fellow that was running it, “I want to get a 
quart of that material.” 


He said, “My goodness, I never made a quart 
of it before. What do you want to do with it?” 


“IT want to finish an automobile door with it,” 
I told him. 


“You can never do it in the world,” he said. 
I asked, “Why not?” 


He said, “If you put it in one of your spray 
guns, it will dry before it reaches the door.” 


“Can’t you do anything to slow it down?”, 
I asked him. 


“Not a thing in the world,” he said. 


So Duco is simply halfway between the paint 
they couldn’t speed up and the paint they 
couldn’t slow down, and we have finished many 
automobiles in an hour’s time. 


Those who have the courage and the desire 
to make a broad application of proven human 
relations principles frequently are stymied be- 
cause of a lack of skill and knowledge. 


The Personnel Administrator of the future 
must have the knowledge, the skill, the know- 
how needed to make a maximum contribution 
profit wise to his company in this complex, 
difficult, relatively new field of worker pro- 
ductivity. This implies, certainly, a high degree 
of competency as a human relations specialist. 
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